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The Religion Behind Religions~ 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 
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HE matter is difficult, I admit. But we are not accustomed in business 


life to lie down before difficulties. Success is essentially triumph over 


difficulties. In the swiftly changing conditions of modern times, new 


methods must be devised, new machinery installed, and a fresh study must 


be made not only of materials and products but of the public’s tastes and 


needs. So in religion. Our problem is that of getting a clear conception of that 


element in the great religions which has given to men strength of spirit, courage, 


faith, and hope, which makes men stronger than anything that can happen 


to them and enables them in all the vicissitudes of life to keep the victorious 


tone. This is the religion that is in and behind all the religions of the world. 


It is not the exclusive possession of any. The question is not, What is Chris- 


tianity? but, What is it in Christianity and in other religions that makes life 


- strong, loving, and beautiful? The question, What is Unitarianism? is not impor- 


tant. The world is not greatly concerned with any “‘ism.”’ But if it is asked, 


What is the Unitarian interpretation of Christianity? one of the best answers 


ever given is that it is that form-of Christianity which aspires to be synonymous 


. with universal ethics and universal religion. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Your Church Paper 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has announced, 

and announces again, that it heartily endorses 
the forward-looking policy of the Fellowship. It 
does more than announce, it proves by practice. 
Following close on its successful campaign for five 
hundred additional subscribers, the trustees have 
started a movement for more funds. Old sub- 
scribers know, and new ones should know, that no 
other paper has existed the same length of time 
under the same name. It was founded in 1821. 
The paper has constantly stood for sound scholar- 
ship, honest, fearless religious thinking, and exten- 
sion of liberal principles. Its influence on the 
national life for more than a century is simply 
incalculable. 

The trustees believe that the time has come to 
make a wide and determined effort to place THE 
REGISTER on sound financial foundations, and to 
extend its influence. With these objects in mind 
they are asking everyone interested in what the 
paper stands for, what it is doing, and what it may 
do, to contribute. As soon as sufficient funds are 
gathered to take care of current expenses, a fund 
for endowment will be commenced. 

Church-journalism costs considerably more than 
formerly. So true is this that more than one church 
paper has been obliged to suspend publication. 
Unitarians are distinguished for liberal giving, a 
fact that is demonstrated in and out of the church. 
Many reply to every appeal that seeks extension of 
liberal religion. Has this Fellowship any medium 
better qualified to strengthen the present walls and 
build them wider and higher than its church paper? 

Already, though the campaign is hardly a fort- 
night old, liberal contributions have flowed in, con- 
vineing us that the church is behind the movement 
and will guarantee success. 
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The Barbaric Psalter 


VEN OUR PSALTER, out of which have been 
pruned the terrib'@’ things about God, needs 
further attent'-~, and is getting it. But we are 
foriunace compared with our Methodist friends. 


_ One of their ministers, Samuel W. Marble, of Den- 


ver, Colo., has taken a. number of passages from the 
regular responsive readihgs for Sunday, in the offi- 
cial Methodist book of services. They are barbaric 
aud awful. Set beside the doctrine of Love in 
Christ as the soul of Christianity, what does one 
think of these ideas of God? 


(The italic captions are ours.) 


Fight! 


Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that strive with me, 

Fight thou against them that fight against me. — 

Take hold of shield and buckic- 

And stand up for my help. 

Draw out also the spear and stop the way against them 
that persecute me.... 

Stir up thyself, and awake to my judgment, 

Hiven unto my cause, my God and my Lord. 


Smite! 
Arise, O Lord, save me, O my God, 
For thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the cheek bone. 
Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly. 

Break! 


Kiss the Son lest he be angry 

And ye perish from the way 

When his wrath is kindled but a little. .. 

Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, 

Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 


Enemies! 


Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine enemies. 
Mine ears shall hear my desire of the wicked that rise up 
against me. 


War! - 


Blessed is the Lord my strength, 
Which teacheth my hands to war 
And my fingers to fight. 


Anger! 


Arise, O Lord, in thine anger; S 
Lift up thyself against the rage of mine enemies 
And awake for me. Thou hast commanded judgment. 


Swords! 


Deliver my soul from the wicked by thy sword... . 
Lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against him. 


Evil for Evil! 


With the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful; 
With the upright thou wilt show thyself upright ; 
With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure, 

And with the forward thou wilt show thyself forward. 


“I Have Found—” 


HAVE FOUND,” said the man of affairs, “that 

Unitarians think straight and act accordingly ; 
when I have a transaction with one of them, I am 
much more at ease about the conditions with which 
I deal than I am when the person is a believer in 
doctrines which are not true to fact or reality; for 
the latter does not think straight, and too often it 
is apparent in his conduct.” This gentleman is the 
pre-eminent representative of his calling in his 
community. He is also a peer of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of no mean city. Every Sunday 
morning he is in his place in the Unitarian Church, 


| 
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and he rarely misses the ot T parochial occasions. 
A man of station and wealth, he is as,simple, plain, 
democratic, and kindly asa man can be. be... 24S 
of one of the most illustrious of American family 
lines, and in him the traditjon of forthrignt-and 
unaffected strength and character is,continued un- 
abated. He knows the source of hig. life ; he, knows 
what he believes. For him the Unitarian religipa 
is a reasoned and wonderful possession, full of 
grace and truth, the handmaiden of excellent suc- 
cess. He reveres the ministry which proclaims and 
teaches our principles, and for his own minister he 
is stanch friend and counseling supporter. We 
who write this have learned better than from books 
the new old lesson of the glory of our faith. It is 
written in the daily life of a person that all who 
run may read. 


Born From Above 


yn GIRL one day in Sunday-school was 
taught the words of Paul, “I keep my body 
under.” When she returned home her mother asked 
her as usual the Golden Text, and the child, in her 
own way, replied, “I keep my soul on top.” We 
like the revised story for two reasons. First, it is 
the nature of a child to put things positively, not 
negatively. Out of the mouths of babes is wisdom 
greater than the seer’s. Indeed, an unspoiled na- 
ture of whatever years is kept in its pure, effectual 
state by affirmation. Life itself is an invariably af- 
firmative principle, and they have the abundant life 
who keep the attitude of for-good instead of against- 
evil. That is what is meant by the teaching, “Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

And the second reason for our satisfaction with 
the story is like unto the first. The child is a soul, 
and she knew it. The true care of the spirit would 
make a relatively simple matter of the body. The 
physical needs and rights would be properly recog- 
nized and met, without the least neglect, by prime 
regard for that which in fact gives life to the body 
and invests it with its animation and motion, its 
health and strength. The soul on top! So to keep 
it, the Sunday-school and the church, and most of 
all the home, are continually working that miracle 
which we call being born again; being born from 
above. We are having rebirths every day of our 
lives. As it has been said, this for some may mean 
chiefly a faith in a power that comes down from 
the heavens above, the “invasion of our nature by 
a divine spirit.” Be that the faith of those who 
will it so; nobody will deny its potency to such as 
believe. But as we have read in a sermon by Rev. 
H. B. Clark, in The United Churchman,— 

“Tt means that we are to be born from above in 
the higher regions of our own being. . . . We must 
not only be born into the ultimate reality that is 
above us in the universe, but within us in the higher 
reaches of our nature, in the region where we search 
for goodness, truth, and beauty. . . . We must be 
regenerated in our higher nature if we would real- 
ize the full meaning of religion.” Dr. A. N. White- 
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head says, “Religion is the art and the theory of the 
internal life of man himself, and of what is per- 
manent in the nature of things.” Does not this 
teaching meet the demands of all the varied theo- 
logians? 


Spirituality—One Answer 


LWAYS to earnest souls the question is coming, 
What is it, then, to be spiritual? One answer 
that continually recurs is that a spiritual person is 
one who lives the major interest of his or her life 
beyond the things of sense, of time, of place. That 
kind of life comes sometimes to persons afflicted in 
this respect or that, or bereft of one or more powers 
of sensation. Perhaps that is why a soul so rarely 
veautiful as Helen Keller founu: her serenest, most 
plenteous satisfaction in the study of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, who is among the chief of teachers 
who transcend the earth and dwell with eternity: 
who, as she says, draw the veil from unseeing eyes, 
quicken the dull ear to heavenly music, and gladden 
dumb lips with speech. Before she wrote “My Reli- 
gion,” Miss Keller wrote a preface to a Braille 
edition of some of Swedenborg’s teachings for the 
blind. There are two passages worth keeping. The 
truths are true of all of us, but they who are handi- 
capped are best able to tell us so that we remember. 
Here and now [she says], our misfortune is irreparable. Our 
service to others is limited. Our thirst for larger activity is 
unsatisfied. Our greatest workers for the race, men of science, 
poets, artists, men with all their faculties, are at times shaken 
with a mighty ery of the soul, a longing more fully to body 
forth the energy, the fire, the richness of fancy and of humane 
impulse, which overburden them. What wonder, then, that 
we with our more limited senses and more humble powers 
should crave wider range and scope of usefulness! Sweden- 
borg says that ‘the perfection of man is the love of use,” or 
service to others. Our groping acts are mere stammering 
suggestions of the greatness of service which we intend. We 
will to do more than we ever can do, and it is what we will 
that is in very truth ourselves. The dearest of all consola- 
tions which Swedenborg’s message brings me is that in the 


next world our narrow field of work shall grow limitlessly 
broad and luminous. 


— 


Second, love is the all-important doctrine. “This 
love means not a vague, aimless emotion, but desire 
for good united with wisdom and fulfilled in right 
action. For a life in the dark, this love is the surest 
guidance.” Miss Keller’s words: 


The difficulties which blindness throws across our path are 
grievous. We encounter a thousand restraints, and, like all 
human beings, we seem at times to be accidents and whims 
of fate. The thwarting of our deep-rooted instincts makes 
us feel with special poignancy the limitations that beset man- 
kind. Swedenborg teaches us that love makes us free, and 
I can bear witness to its power of lifting us out of the isola- 
tion to which we seem to be condemned. When the idea of 
an active, all-controlling love lays hold of us, we become 
masters, creators of good, helpers of our kind. It is as if 
the dark had sent forth a star to draw us to heaven. We 
discover in ourselves many undeveloped resources of will and 
thought. Checked, hampered, failing again and again, we rise 
above the barriers that bound and confine us; our lives put 
on serenity and order. In love we find our release from the 
evils of physical and mental blindness. Our lack of sight for- 
bids our hands to engage in many of the noblest human arts; 
but love is open to us, and as Swedenborg shows, love teaches 
us the highest of all arts—the art of living. From his writ- 
ings we learn how to foster, direct, and practice this restor- 
ing love, this constructive, fertile faith, which is the yearning 
of man toward God. 


What Is Religion? 


HAT IS RELIGION? The time has 

come in the spiritual Jife of America 
when this question must be faced and an 
answer found. 

Unless churches, ministers, and laymen 
have a clear conception of their aim, they 
are not likely to reach it. Im the com- 
petition of interests in modern life, what- 
ever performs no useful service is doomed. 
As Dean Inge has said, the Middle Ages 
are gone, the “muddle” ages are going. 
Men and women are asking pointed ques- 
tions, and are no longer willing to give 
time and money, thought and love, to en- 
terprises and institutions which do not 
help our toiling race in its long upward 
climb. 

This is a new situation. For ages men 
were content, aS many are now content, 
with traditional practices and beliefs. Re- 
ligious and political institutions grew up 
in pre-refiective times. Hmerson says, 
“The temples grew as grows the grass.” 
But that time is passing. Childhood does 
‘not last forever, either in the individual 
or in the race. At a certain period of 
development, reflection arises. Life feels 
an imperious desire to understand itself, 
and it must do so for the reason that such 
understanding is the urgent condition of 
further advance. The future can be faced 
only in the light of the past, which only 
reflection recovers. The religion of simple 
faith, of feeling and unconscious reason, 
is long sufficient. But a critical age sees 
clearly that historic religion comes up out 
of the past encumbered with nonessentials. 
Eventually it becomes necessary to prune 
away the accretions of time and emanci- 
pate religion from institutions, creeds, and 
forms which were once its necessary ex- 
pression, but have become as a prison 
house to its advancing life. Only by dis- 
tinguishing the permanent from the tran- 
sient in our spiritual inheritance can the 
spirit of man be set free for further 
growth. 


GUIDES KNOWING WHITHER 


To understand what religion is, then, 
it is necessary to view it as an aspect of 
the life of our race and therefore as a 
process of evolution, to see clearly the 
phase of development which we have now 
reached, and the phase that we are about 
to enter. For those who are leaders of 
the spiritual and cultural life of our time 
this is particularly necessary. Only if 
they know the way can they expect to be 
followed by the mass of thoughtful men 
and women seeking guidance. Certainly 
the Unitarian churches cannot reasonably 
hope to be accepted as guides and helpers 
of the higher life unless they can answer 
the question, What is religion? 

Without the understanding and support 
of the laymen, religious teachers and 
leaders can achieve little. When these 
great matters are brought up, laymen often 
express a sense of impatience, They de- 
clare that they are tired of theology. 
This is quite natural and explicable. They 
know from experience the fruitlessness of 
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ordinary theological discussion. Because 
little good has come from it in the past, 
they despair of any benefit from it in 
the future. Sometimes this note is heard 
even from the pulpit. There is also a good 
deal of confusion because a number of 
spiritual guides have lost their way. So 
the counsel is often given, “Let us turn 
aside from vain disputes and limit our 
activity to the promotion of the good life. 
Let us not discuss Christianity. Let us 
give ourselves to its advancement.” 

Although this attitude is natural, it is 
not helpful. The church that does not 
transcend it must engage in a serious 
meditation with death. One is not likely 
to haye many followers who calls to his 
fellows: “Come, let us do something great 
and noble, something I know not what. 
Come, follow me! I do not know where 
I am going, but let us go.” There are 
voices calling to us in this way, but they 
are fanatical; for the very essence of 
fanaticism is to redouble your efforts when 
you have forgotten your aim. 


NOT LYING DOWN ON IT 


We are no longer children. We have 
reached the reflective age when life, the 
religious, social, and moral life, feels the 
necessity of understanding itself; when it 
asks, What is religion? What is art? 
What is right? What is the way of further 
progress? There is always a temptation to 
go back to the stage of protected and 
irresponsible childhood. But this infantil- 
ism. is pathological. As we love life, we 
must avoid it. 

The matter is difficult, I admit. But we 
are not accustomed in business life to lie 
down before difficulties. Success is essen- 
tially triumph over difficulties. In the 
swiftly changing conditions of modern 
times, new methods must be devised, new 
machinery installed, and a fresh study 
must be made not only of materials and 
products but of the public’s tastes and 
needs. So in religion. Our -problem is 
that of getting a clear conception of that 
element in the great religions which has 
given to men strength of spirit, courage, 
faith, and hope, which makes men stronger 
than anything that can happen to them 
and enables them in all the vicissitudes 
of life to keep the victorious tone. This 
is the religion that is in and behind all the 
religions of the world. It is not the ex- 
clusive possession of any. ‘The question 
is not, What is Christianity? but, What is 
it in Christianity and im other religions 
that makes life strong, loving, and beauti- 
ful? The question, What is Unitarianism? 
is not important. The world is not greatly 
concerned with any “ism.” But if it is 
asked, What is the Unitarian interpreta- 
tion of Christianity? one of the best 
answers ever given is that it is that form 
of Christianity which aspires to be syn- 
onymous with universal ethics and uni- 
versal religion, As in science, we seek 
simply the truth, so here we seek pure, 
unadulterated religion. It is not a com- 
ing religion; for to think that is to deny 


it to the saintly and heroic souls of his- 
tory and to the many deeply and beauti- 
fully religious lives we know in all 
churches and outside of all. We seek not 
a new religion, but religion renewed. 

I am fortunate in being able to answer 
my momentous question, What is religion? 
Upon this point scientific students of re- 
ligion are coming to general agreement. 
As Prof. Edward C. Moore of Harvard 
University has said, “The distinction be- 
tween religion itself, on the one hand, and 
the expression of religion in doctrines and 
rites, or the application of religion through 
institutions, on the other hand, is in itself 
one of the great achievements of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

What is the central, vital, and imperish- 
able heart of religion? I shall try to state 
the answer in simple, untechnical, non- 
traditional phrase. Here we are, about 
one-and-a-half billions of human beings 
on the planet, which is a satellite of the 
sun. Our sun is a star which, with its 
fleet of planets, is flying toward the con- 
stellation Hercules. Our earth, at least 


- a billion years old, has been the home of 


life for more than a hundred million years, 
and of human life for a million. Our 
race, in its long history, has climbed out 
of animalism, savagery, barbarism, to 
civilization. We have come a long way. 
And although there are heights ahead of 
us, there are even now millions of men 
and women on earth who would die rather 
than do a base act. And there are millions 
who are trying to bring their personal 
lives into conformity with noble ideals, 
who are striving to embody in law, cus- 
toms, and institutions the supreme values 
of truth and beauty, goodness and love. 
Now, in this passionate desire to abolish 
ignorance, vice, and crime, poverty and 
disease, and produce a human life guided 
by science and inspired by love, the ques- 
tion arises as to the practicability of this 
enterprise. Is the universe for us, or 
against us, or is it indifferent? What is 
the nature of Nature? ‘This is the reli- 
gious question. 

Since we cannot grasp the whole, and 
since we must use symbols when the limits 
of the understanding are reached, the 
question amounts to this, How shall we 
symbolize the ultimate reality? Shall we 
say that this reality is best symbolized by 
matter, or unconscious force, or by a 
machine? This is the answer of the 
materialists and mechanists. Or is God 
simply a great man? This anthropomor- 
phic \conception is that of little children 
and of naive faith. Or shall we say that 
the highest reality that we know, per- 
sonality at its best, and the values toward 
which it strives, are the most appropriate 
symbols, and that even these mean too 
little, not too much? 

I put this in two other ways—in the 
lucid phrase of a famous European 
scholar, and in the words of a great poet. 
Says Friedrich Paulsen: “In. truth, the — 
real essence of every religious belief is 
the assurance that the true nature of 
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reality reveals itself in that which I love 
and reverence as the highest and the best; 
it is the certainty that the good and the 
perfect, toward which the deepest yearn- 
ing of my will is directed, forms the 
origin and goal of all things.” Robert 
Browning put it thus: 


This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank ; it means intensely, and means good. 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


Now since, of these three attitudes, the 
Second—that of the child, and of men and 
women who are in the early stages of 
intellectual development—the view that 
God is simply a great man, since this 


_view is outgrown, but two alternatives re- 


main. The real issue to-day is between 
the mechanistic and the religious view of 
the cosmos. For one or the other we must 
decide. It is true that agnosticism has 
seemed to some a way out of the difficulty. 
But practically, it is not livable. For 
while a man can avoid making up his 
mind, he cannot avoid making up his life. 
We may regard demonstration in these 
matters as essentially impossible. At 


_ least, decisive discoveries in our time are 


not likely. Meanwhile, we have to go on 
living, and we have to act now as if the 
religious view were true or as if it were 
false. Life is a forced option. We have 
to make the venture of faith in the mean- 
ing, the good meaning, of the cosmos, or 
act as if it had no meaning. 


THE DIFFERENCE IT MAKES 


Consider the difference it makes, which 
view is true. Some very clear and noble 
tmainds to-day have come regretfully and 
sadly to the conclusion that the universe 
is, if not against us, at least indifferent 
to us and to our aspirations to make life 
rational, loving, and happy. It is strong, 
and we are weak. It is a machine, and 
we are machines, although we have the 
yearning to be something higher, to be 
real personalities. We can no longer say 
“Our Father,” for we are orphans, ma- 
rooned on a cinder flying through vast 
empty spaces and bound nowhere. As 
one disillusioned soul says, we can only 
refer to “our late Father in Heaven.” 

Most men who accept the mechanistic, 
behavioristic hypothesis lack the clearness 
of thought or the logical courage to face 
the inevitable implications of their view 
of the world. But as it is supremely im- 
portant to see what our principles come to, 
I quote two statements, one by a preacher 
and one by a philosopher, both of a beauti- 
ful clarity and a pathetic sincerity. I 
eite them with no condemnation, since I 
recognize that the religious view, when ac- 
eepted by thoughtful and sincere men, 
can only be held in the face of difficulties, 
which to others equally sincere seem in- 
surmountable. The minister believes he 
has kept religion, as indeed he has kept 
love and the heroic spirit. Speaking of 
the precariousness of life and of its cer- 
tain destruction by cosmic forces, he says: 
“There seem to be no gods watching over 
us as the ancients thought, no heavenly 
Father caring for us as the Christians 
thought. The earth is not exempt from 
the laws of the universe, where myriad 
worlds are being born and are dying. And 
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on this earth of ours mankind seems to 
have no special dispensation. The rules 
of the game of life are tough and hard, 
and they work inexorably, and irrevocably. 
Man is not free to go on his way un- 
hampered and unrestrained. Death is 
ever waiting around the corner to seize 
him and to tear his dear ones from his 
arms. The graye is the abyss toward 
which we are all being marched. Our 
comrades and our friends go into the dark- 
ness there, as we, too, must go. Death 
sickles men like wheat. It has no favor- 
ites. It takes the beggar and the king, 
the madonna and the prostitute. They 
must all go—like the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the field, and the fish of the sea. 
No blossom, no flower, no human being, 
no city, empire, or nation can resist it. 
They become dust. And the universe 
moves on, apparently neither caring nor 
knowing that it crushes human hopes and 
dreams—as indifferent to the destruction 
of delicate love and undying loyalty as it 
is to the passing into darkness of a star 
and its constellation.” 

Man, the preacher adds, is a true child 
of this indifferent Nature. She “coaxes 
his passion to a fierce-hot flame, and over 
the earth he spreads the seeds of war and 
death. He also crushes the finest dreams 
of his brothers and sisters and comrades; 
rolls over their countries like a storm, 
and lays waste the works of beauty.” 
What else could we expect of a child of 
‘the cold, indifferent, blind universe’’? 
This writer, Rev. Earl F. Cook, in a 
volume entitled “Humanist Sermons,” has 
rendered a public service in showing what 
we come to if we regard blind, uncon- 
scious force as the best symbol of reality, 
and in pointing out what is then left of 
religion. ‘These implications of modern 
science,” he says, “are not pleasant. 
Science seems to freeze the heart to ice 
and wither the soul like grass in the hot 
sun. And when one first realizes what 
the scientific view means, when one be- 
comes conscious of this brute power 
against which we futilely struggle with no 
chance of ultimate victory, then the thrill 
of life departs and existence seems worth- 
less. I know when the significance of 
science dawned upon me, my house of 
thought tumbled down like a house of 
ecards, and I felt as though I were gripped 
by a deathly illness. Months passed he- 
fore the taste of life became sweet again.” 
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Tremendous issues are, therefore, at 
stake. For the laymen as well as for min- 
isters and churches it is a matter of life 
and death, of a radiant vision of the mean- 
ing of life or Promethean defiance: and 
despair. It will not do to label these 
questions “Theology” and put them into 
the limbo of the discarded and outgrown. 
We must ultimately face the question 
whether the universe is such that our 
proper reaction is faith and hope, whether 
our spiritual enterprise cam succeed, or 
whether it is a beautiful but vain dream 
in a hostile world. 

Another statement of the inevitable 
result of failure to attain the religious 
faith that ultimate reality is best sym- 
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bolized by what we love and reverence as 
best, that the world has a meaning and a 
good meaning, has been made by one of 
the most brilliant intellects now on the 
planet. It is to be found in an essay, 
which I dare believe will become one of the 
classics of the race, entitled “A Free 
Man’s Worship.” “The life of man,” so 
Bertrand Russell declares, “is a long march 
through the night, surrounded by invisible 
foes, tortured by weariness and pain, 
toward a goal that few can hope to reach, 
and where none may tarry long. One by 
one, as they march, our comrades vanish 
from our sight, seized by the silent orders 
of omnipotent Death. Very brief is the 
time in which we can help them, in which 
their happiness or misery is decided... . 
Brief and powerless is man’s life; on him 
and all his race the slow, sure doom falls 
pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way; for man, con- 
demned to-day to lose his dearest, to- 
morrow himself to pass through the gate 
of darkness, it remains only to cherish 
ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day; disdaining the 
coward terrors of the slave of fate, to 
worship at the shrine that his own hands 
have built; undismayed by the empire of 
chance, to preserve a mind free from the 
wanton tyranny that rules his outward 
life; proudly defiant of the irresistible 
forces that tolerate, for a moment, his 
knowledge and his condemnation, to sus- 
tain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, 
the world his own ideals have fashioned 
despite the trampling march of wuncon- 
scious power.” 

These utterly frank and logical state- 
ments help to make clear the nature of 
religion, as defined above, by showing the 
consequences of its absence. It is true that 
both writers face the dread situation nobly. 
The one urges us to love our fellows, to 
sympathize with their sorrows, to lighten 
their burdens and add nothing to their 
pain. For are they not also orphans in a 
meaningless universe? The other, the min- 
ister, would have us, “while it is still day, 
put beauty in the place of ugliness, 
laughter in the place of tears, and make 
our brief stretch in eternity a stretch of 
time to a better social order. We should 
dispel ignorance with knowledge, hatred 
with love, and put reason above prejudice 
and science aboye tradition.” 

What is the reader’s reaction to the 
attitude of these men? Doubtless, you feel 
that if the universe is the blind, uncon- 
scious mechanism which they believe it to 
be, their spirit is very noble. They counsel 
love and sympathy for our kind, and de- 
fiance of a universe which has produced us 
without intending to do so and which will 
destroy us without knowing what it does. 
Since their alternative is despair, no other 
attitude is possible. But is it religion? 
They call it by this name, but it is really 
heroic man attempting to live without re- 
ligion. It is important, because it is not 
merely the position of two clear thinkers ; 
it is what a multitude of men would come 
to if they had the.courage and the in- 
tellectual power to follow to the end the 
logical implication of principles which 
they have accepted. 
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At this point you are probably protest- 
ing, and are asking: “But does science, 
as these thinkers assume, really compel 
the acceptance of the view of the universe 
which they accept as truth? Is there no 
other interpretation of science, of the 
meaning of evolution?’ Your protest is 
really justified, as I shall show. What is 
important now is to realize the significance 
of this issue for the vast majority of men 
and women. We know very well that faith 
is a condition of courage and energetic 
action, while hopelessness produces a 
paralysis of the will. Men will not plant 
wheat where they know wheat will not 
grow. They will not form companies to 
raise bananas in Greenland or water lilies 
in the desert. So, to lose confidence in 
the universe, in the practicability of our 
spiritual enterprise, is to lose morale, and 
to sink into weakness as the heart goes 
out of life. Can it be doubted that all 
high achievement depends on a positive 
attitude, upon the faith that the universe 
is such that our proper reaction is that 
of faith and hope? Is it not a fact that 
wherever men have faced a hopeless situa- 
tion their energies have been paralyzed? 
Is it not true that most of the religions 
and philosophies of India have as their 
main purpose to serve as means of escape 
from a life that is believed to be essen- 
tially suffering? 


NOT ESCAPE, BUT FULLNESS 


What may we expect when many men 
and women think what the mechanists are 
thinking now; when they find themselves 
in alien or hostile world; when their only 
prospect is that man will go down into 
the pit and all his thoughts will perish, 
since “all the labor of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the noon- 
day brightness of human genius, are des- 
tined to extinction in the vast death of 
the solar system, and the whole temple of 
man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a universe in 
ruins?” Already there are courageous 
souls who, having accepted an extreme 
behavioristic psychology and a mechanistic 
conception of the world, do not shrink 
from the inevitable conclusion. They no 
longer believe in a Friend behind phe- 
nomena, and they are convinced that the 
lower and not the higher forces are the 
eternal forces. 

This is the situation. It must ultimately 
be faced. None of the hybrid schemes for 
avoiding it can permanently satisfy. There 
is no help in dualism. We have come to 
see that all being is one tissue. As Sir 
Henry Jones points out, by uniting nature 
to man, man to man, and all with God, 
our modern view has involved all that 
exists in one doubtful destiny. ‘There is 
no picking of footsteps, any more, nor 
wary walking amidst the distinctions of 
artificial schemes; the whole web has been 
torn. There is no salvation now by partial 
issues; the question of the rectitude and 
sanity of the whole order has been raised, 
and there remain but two alternatives— 
hope which cannot despair, or despair 
which cannot hope.” 

If it be objected that many persons ac- 
cept mechanistic premises who do not draw 
the pessimistic conclusions, the answer is 
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that few people have a talent for logical 
consequences. This is often fortunate for 
them, for they are saved by their incon- 
sistencies. They go on living by religious 
courage and faith and hope while they 
avow principles which are their denial. 
They carry with them into the region of 
the minus sign the fruits of the Spirit 
which grew in the land of faith, but which 
can never be produced in land of shadow 
where the sun of hope does not shine. 


CHURCHES ARE HAMPERED 


Is it not clear that the question, What 
is religion? is not merely academic? You 
are, I assume, seeking for a clearer con- 
ception of its nature that you may pro- 
mote it the more effectually. We are 
under the constant necessity of saving 
what saves us. The purity of our water 
and our milk supplies must be carefully 
guarded ; while freedom, our most precious 
possession, has again and again to be 
achieved and defended against the in- 
fluences that aim at its destruction. So 
religion, which writes a plus sign before 
life and nerves the heart of man for his 
continuous venture into the unknown, is 
one of the things men live by. And in 
thinking that we can better conserve and 
promote the essential element of advancing 
life if we can come to a clear understand- 
ing and agreement as to its nature, we are 
entirely right. 

A little observation will justify this 
statement. All the great churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, promote religion, 
for all of them produce lives of faith and 
hope and love, of strength and beauty. 
But all of them are hampered in their 
work and made far less helpful than they 
could be by a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the transient and permanent in reli- 
gion, between the vital essentials and the 
historical accidents of religion. As in the 
days of Jesus, it is still true that we tithe 
the mint, anise, and cumin, and neglect 
the weightier matters of the law. Indeed, 
as we survey the situation to-day, we are 
foreed to the painful conclusion of 
Martineau “that Christianity, as defined 
or understood in all the churches that 
formulate it, has been mainly evolved from 
what is transient and perishable in its 
sources, from what is unhistorical in its 
traditions, mythological in its preconcep- 
tions, and misapprehended in the oracles 
of its prophets.” Is it not crystal clear 
that disputes about rites, ceremonies, and 
forms of church government or questions 
of ecclesiastical history are irrelevant to 
the main question—that they have almost 
nothing to do with religion? 

Shall we not, then, go before the Ameri- 
can people and, putting before them two 
alternatives (since there is no third), 
urge them to try the religious hypothesis, 
to take the way of pure religion? Shall 
we not with glad earnestness present to 
them the rational and beautiful faith 
that humanity at its highest and best 
is the most appropriate symbol of the 
ultimate reality, and that God is much 
more like Jesus than he is like a nebula 
or an unconscious force; that we are 
justified in speaking of Him as Light and 
Love, not because these words describe 
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Him, but because they are the highest 
that we have? 

I have sought to make clear the nature 
of religion by disentangling it from ir- 
reverent associations and by showing the 
significance of its presence and its absence 
to the heart of man. It remains to deal 
briefly with what is the chief inhibiting 
factor in the religious life of educated 
men of to-day. “As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God.” 

This was the saying old, and it is the 
same to-day. But many a modern man 
would add, “In place of God, I find only 
universal mechanism and blind wuncon- 
scious forces to which I cannot pray and 
which I cannot love.” Now it is explicitly 
admitted that mechanism has proved to 
be a fruitful working hypothesis in cer- 
tain sciences. Yet science does not say 
there is nothing but mechanism in the 
universe. To say that is not to be a man 
of science, but a hasty metaphysician. As 
a matter of fact, it is not only difficult to 
keep up with science, but most people, 
including numerous specialists, do not keep 
up. Science does not say that man is 
merely a machine, a puppet who sees the 
strings by which he is worked. Only an 
extreme behavioristic psychology says that. 
In a book just off the press, Prof. Robert 
A. Millikan declares that the mechanical 
conceptions of the nineteenth century are 
grotesquely inadequate. This is the view 
of the leaders of science to-day. 


MILLIKAN’S OBSERVATION 


The fact is that the deliverances of 
science are capable of a religious inter- 
pretation, and to make this clear is one 
of the main functions of the modern pulpit. 
Take, for example, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. If it is held in a thoroughgoing way, 
it makes impossible the sharp antithesis 
of ethical man and indifferent Nature. 
For man is surely and wholly Nature, 
the highest product of evolution in our 
part of the universe. The lily on its stalk 
in June is not more a part of Nature than 
Socrates drinking the hemlock in obedience 
to his conception of duty, or Jesus living 
his beautiful life in Palestine and passing 
into the Beyond with words of forgiveness 
and love upon his lips. In the lower 
stages of that process which we call 
Nature we do find order, but not thought 
or love. And in the long biological ages 
when life was climbing toward the human, 
it was not apparent what the universe was 
doing. But when the first rational and 
loving lives come forth out of Nature’s 
heart, when the saints and sages, with 
Jesus at their head, appear, we get a 
glimpse of what we dare believe is the 
purpose of the whole, the production of a 
type of life guided by science and inspired 
by love. As Paul in a supreme moment 
of insight declared, it was God’s will that 
we should be “conformed to the image of 
his Son.” 

This seems a wonderful anticipation of 
the religious interpretation of the meaning 
of evolution. The drift of the ages, the 
trend of the evolution process, is toward 
personality. What we witness is, to use 
the words of Prof. J. A. Leighton, “the 
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emergence and increasing dominance of 
personal spirit or mind as the true home 
of values. Nature is the prelude to 
culture. Material and vital evolution are 
the overtures to man’s realization of 
personality, by the organization and de- 
velopment of social cultural life.” The 
great epic of personality is yet imperfectly 
unfolded, but as the highest product of 
evolution it is the best key to the interpre- 
tation of the whole. It seems far more 
reasonable to believe that man is a child 
of the Highest than to regard him as the 
miraculous and inexplicable product of 
blind forces that neither think nor live. 
Difficulties, of course, remain on any view, 
eyen that of pure religion. But the diffi- 
culties of the mechanists and materialists 
seem to me insuperable. How can a mind- 
less universe produce minds which can de- 
termine the size, weight, motion, chemical 
constitution, heat, and brilliancy of stars 
which the naked eye cannot see? How 
can sightless necessity evolve into vision 
and freedom? How in a loveless universe 
can love arise? And how, out of cold in- 

_ difference, can come the passion for right? 
How, through accidental collocations of 
electrons, can arise values and the appre- 
ciation of them? 

The only possible answer is to deny the 
reality of personality and its higher 
powers. There are those who do not 
shrink from its alternative. They tell us 
that the highest human behavior is only 
a complicated reflex, which goes on with- 
out any interference on the part of mind 
or intelligence. Consciousness is an inert 
spectator, unable to move molecules. The 
sole causes of human action are in the 
glands, muscles, and nerves. Mere com- 
plexity should not becloud the issue. The 
mental aspect is a by-product. The his- 
tory of the human race would have been 
the same had consciousness never existed. 
This follows from the principle that what 
makes no difference can be subtracted 
without making a difference. 

Some of these statements may seem 
irrelevant, and not a necessary part of the 
answer to the question, What is religion? 
But this does not seem to me true. I 
haye tried to show what is the only alter- 
native to the religious view. If I am 
right, nothing is more important to a 
people than pure religion, than the faith 
in God and man and the future which 
inspires our race to struggle for the highest 
with courage and good hope of success. 
To foster and sustain this spirit is the 
unique function of the churches. If they 
fail in this service, nothing else they can 
do in the way of music or beautiful ritual 
or amusement or social reform or charity 
ean save them; but if they can bring home 
to men the reality of the soul and of God, 
and man’s kinship to forms of life in the 
universe above him, as science demon- 
strates his kinship with forms of life 
below him, they will continue to live and 
flourish and to be filled with the multitudes 
they help to live above the storm. 

Shall we not take the highest and finest 
products of the world process of creative 
evolution and use it as a key to the whole? 
If the hypothesis of blind mechanism were 
the truth, we should do out duty and bear 

our burden to the end, but stoically and 
is 
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without joy. But if our highest and best 
are the most appropriate symbol of the 
power behind eyolution, if Jesus with his 
fine, brave, and beautiful humanity is a 
place in the world where the divine reality 
breaks through, how great should be our 
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courage and hope! Im the serenity and 
joy of this high faith of pure religion, we 
can go energetically to our constructive 
tasks, striving as if all depended upon us 
and trusting at the same time that all is 
secure in the power and purpose of God. 


The Parson’s Wife 


PARRISH BLISS 


HERE ARD PARISHES that by their 

capacity to love and to comprehend 
must now and again cause the Guardian 
Angels hurriedly to call together the 
Heavenly Committee on the Extension of 
the Kingdom, lest the Celestial Realm be 
left behind by a few groups of plain folk 
bent upon that noble contention, or rather 
emulation of who best can work and the 
best agree. And in every parish there are 
always certain blessed ones with imperish- 
able halos that never need to be repaired 
or explained, who accept the minister’s 
family first and last as other humans who 
have come to live in their midst. But too 
often the minister’s family is a thing 
apart, placed on a pedestal, perhaps that 
it may be the more easily knocked off; 
and in most parishes there is at least the 
remnant of the Roman arena, in which the 
sign “Thumbs up’ is almost unknown. 
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The lawyer's wife, the farmer’s wife, 
the dentist’s wife, the ashman’s wife, the 
merchant’s wife, the professor’s wife, the 
doctor’s wife, while undoubtedly important 
indirectly to the success and happiness of 
her husband, does not enter directly into 
the destinies of his profession or business. 

If she makes a good home for her hus- 
band, is reasonably attractive, looks well 
after their children, if they have any, and 
if he loves her, she gets by with a wide 
margin to spare. Indeed, she may be none 
of these things—the home may be ill kept, 
the children neglected, she may not love 
him and he may despise her, she may defy 
the conventions and outrage the good taste 
and breeding of the best people; still, if 
he is enough of a lawyer, or a farmer, or 
a dentist, or an ashman, or a professor, or 
a merchant, or a doctor, and if he does not 
let it get his nerve, it need not seriously 
affect his career. He may divorce her, or 
she may divorce him. The legal papers 
may bear the Paris seal, and mean no more 
or less than that the one or both are weary 
of the other, or else fairer pastures beyond 
present matrimonial boundaries are the 
attraction. Or it may be the one offense 
according to the law of the State of New 
York for which divorces may be granted ; 
and yet, professionally or in a business 
way, if the man has ability, talent, or 
goods that the public desires, his profes- 
sion or his business will not greatly suffer. 
His wife may be utterly devoid of tact, a 
gossip, a neighborhood nuisance; still, if 
he is wise enough to keep his own counsel 
and maintain his dignity, it may even 
happen that the public, sorry to see such 
talent tied to so great a handicap, will 
generously contribute the more to his 
success. 


If a doctor’s son or a merchant's 
daughter does something to set the town 
tongues awag, it is not reflected in the pro- 
fession or the business of the father. The 
son or the daughter may contract a com- 
panionate marriage, and still people will 
buy the father’s diamonds, permit him to 
mend their shoes, or invoke his aid to help 


-them to evade laws which they assisted to 


make for lesser folk to obey. And with 
the exception of certain persons affected 
with chronic intellectual felinity, who 
make a business of meting out sly punish- 
ments upon unsuspecting victims, the 
mother meets with a large degree of under- 
standing sympathy. 

But when we come to the consideration 
of the minister’s wife, we enter another 
world, so differently does the vast majority 
of people think of her. If the minister is 
a wise man, he will chose a wife not only 
because he loves her, but because he has 
reason to believe that a parish will like- 
wise love her. What would seem to be the 
particular and special business of two 
people who are devoted to each other thus 
becomes the business of a considerable 
group. 

Sometimes it happens that a young, in- 
experienced shepherd, who is himself still 
a good deal of a lamb, feeling just as other 
people feel, assumes that he can act like 
other people, and so without long and 
careful consideration permits himself to 
fall in love with a woman who has a pro- 
fession or a business yielding her a help- 
ful income. His salary is small, but, like 
the true optimist, he adds, “as yet.” Well, 
she can supplement it by keeping up her 
teaching or singing or acting or typing, 
and they can have their love. Marvelous! 
But it never occurs to him, untutored as 
yet in the frugal ways of the average 
parish, that most congregations will ex- 
pect two full services for one small salary. 

x 

The minister’s wife is supposed to work 
at her husband’s job—a kind of spiritual 
antenna, he of course being the loud 
speaker. She cannot follow her own bent. 
She must keep the manse, teach in the 
Sunday-school, be the president of the 
women’s society, fill parish gaps in hospi- 
tality to strangers; she must chaperon the 
young people and stand between those who 
associate the church with nothing more 
lively than the cemetery and those who 
would change liberty into license. She is 
at the call of every committee, and to her 
the place of endless torment is only the 
central office of the Eternal Telephone Ex- 
change. She dare not decline to do many 
things for which she has neither adequate 
time, strength, nor ability. Besides these 
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small duties, she must entertain and keep 
up social contacts outside the parish life. 
And for all this, in my own fellowship, if 
her husband dies on the day before his 
pension is due, she receives not one penny 
of what is supposed to be something in 
the nature of deferred compensation. 

She must have talent, and super-talent, 
not to let any particular ability that she 
may possess too greatly overshadow that 
of any member of the. congregation who 
happens to be similarly gifted. She dare 
not be dull; but if her brilliancy chances 
to exceed that of certain of the congrega- 
tion who set high value upon their own 
power to shine intellectually, her husband 
may find it necessary to dim her to a shade 
less than the same shining parishioner. 
She is expected to listen to all political 
and social news sympathetically, but she 
must not offend by expressing her personal 
convictions, particularly when they happen 
to clash with those with whom they should 
not clash, else her husband,—‘Dear, dear 
man—such an inspiring, helpful preacher 
and such a devoted pastor, but so 
hampered, don’t you know, so hampered 
really—this cannot go on!” 

If she is dowdy, she is doomed ; but woe 
betide her if she dresses too well! A 
sufficient number of skillfully twice-turned 
gowns entitle her to one pair of used angel 
wings. Her husband’s salary is really not 
his and hers to spend on clothes or 
culture as they see fit, but even after it has 
been earned and been paid—often too 
widely separated times—it is still by some 
Christian cunning the property of the 
congregation. 

It does not do for the minister’s wife 
to allow any particular person or group 
to like her too well, lest those who care 
for her not at all make it an occasion for 
jealousy. 

If she is tactless, or if she is an in- 
efficient housekeeper, her life will be just 
one parsonage after another. 
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If the children turn out to be eagles 
in the nest of a common garden variety 
of everyday fowl, and get beyond her con- 
trol, violate the generally accepted con- 
ventions, join the youthful progressives be- 
longing to the trustees and the deacons 
and the first families of the parish, the 
annual “Hyvery Member Canvass” for the 
budget finds itself the victim of locomotor 
ataxia. Not so with the news—that is 
broadcast. Usually at such times, there is 
so much spiritual static in the air that it 
is extremely difficult to get divine direc- 
tion. But after a long and heartbreaking 
period and out of the babel of uwnin- 
telligible sounds, a voice is distinguished, 
and the minister goes to a place with the 
assurance that there is unlimited oppor- 
tunity to work and limited chances to suc- 
ceed. And even then, with the parish 
secretly congratulating itself, the lady of 
the manse must not seem too glad to go. 

The coal merchant’s wife and the cap- 
tain’s wife may have been among the first 
to have bobbed hair, or to have let it be 
known that they smoked. The annual 
orders of the one do not diminish because 
of it, nor is the other reduced to the ranks. 
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The minister’s wife must “deny herself 
and take up her cross’—here is where we 
depart from the quotation—and follow the 
parish traditions! She cannot afford even 
the modicum of frivolity. Perhaps no one 
can; but many seem to get by comfortably 
with a considerable load of it. She cannot 
afford fun, though she cannot be denied 
many a laugh at herself. She cannot 
afford a career, though she is surrounded 
by other females eareering with enthusi- 
astic abandon. She cannot afford too defi- 
nite convictions on certain irritating sub- 
jects, though at every meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, blisters mark the 
progress of free speech. She has poured 
more oil on salvation’s turbulent waters 
than will ever be brought up from Teapot 
Dome. She must keep the background of 
the parish in such perfect order that every- 
thing and everybody connected with it 
will appear to the best possible advantage. 
She must be constantly vigilant to see that 
her husband's. aura radiates the proper 
light and is toned to just the right shade 
of color. She must have many pairs of 
invisible hands with which to arrange a 
multitude of things that many a clumsy- 
minded participant will swear she ar- 
ranged herself. She must never claim 
copyright. She cannot be a person, much 
less a personality. She is a scene shifter 
in the earthly drama of divine adventure, 
and as such cannot take the applause. Her 
reward is in knowing that the show has 
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made good. Applause for her comes all 
too often when distance or death has 
dulled her hearing. Life often makes her 
pretty much of a chameleon, taking on ihe 
color of her environment. When things 
become too kaleidoscopic, like the cha- 
meleon which obediently blended into red, 
green, blue, purple, and gray, but when 
placed upon the Scotch plaid burst himself 
trying to make good, so she breaks herself 
in the hopeless endeavor to meet the 
diverse multitude of parish demands. 
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And yet, despite all the handicaps, the 
inhibitions, and the self-denials, it happens 
more than often that the parson’s wife 
is a character of rare and lofty distinc- 
tion. If she is great enough to occa- 
sionally perch on the top of her surround- 
ings and see them as they really are; 
if she can work unseen and still work 
well and without bitterness; if she can 
give herself unlabeled and not feel 
cheated; if she can see her own ideas, 
children that she has brought forth out 
of the travail of mind and spirit, call 
another ‘Mother’; if she can be in the 
midst of dissension, jealousy, and envy, 
and yet not of it; if she can take her fun 
from the sources of real. joy that she has 
made possible; if she can see her career 
as a fertile mother of careers—well, let - 
Mr. Kipling say it—‘‘Hers is the world and 
everything that’s in it.” 


Unitarian Opportunity 
Among the Lithuanians 


JOHN H. 


LL Unitarians are aware of the stir 

in the religious life of Czechoslovakia, 
but how many know that very much the 
same thing is going on among the Lith- 
uanians? 

I have had a recent conversation with 
two educated Lithuanians living in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and am informed by them that 
in Hurope only forty-five per cent. of the 
Lithuanians are in the Catholic Church 
to-day, and of these many are only nomi- 
nally Catholic. 

There are in America 1,000,000 Lith- 
uanians, and about one-third of these have 
broken away from their traditional church. 
Around Boston about 12,000 live; in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., about 40,000; and in the 
Bridgeport section of Chicago, Ill., an even 
greater number. I have been led to be- 
lieve from the interview to which I have 
referred above that a large number of 
these American Lithuanians are seeking 
a rational faith, and that unless the mis- 
sionary zeal of such a fellowship as ours 
is aroused on their behalf they are likely 
to add to the vast number of unchurched 
in this country. 

As chairman of the American Unitarian 
Association Committee on New Americans, 
an intelligent Lithuanian suggested the 
following plan to me: 

A half-dozen or so young men who could 
be easily selected, and who have already 
had a certain amount of higher education, 
should be sent to the Meadville Theologi- 
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cal School. While they are taking their 
course there, they could be writing for 
Lithuanian publications, translating some 
of our Unitarian literature, and circulat- 
ing it among their people. Then when 
they have graduated, the field would be 
prepared and they could start in at vari- 
ous advantageous points throughout the 
country to organize liberal churches among 
Lithuanians. ‘The very fact that a move- 
ment of such scope was started at one 
time would strengthen the force of each 
separate enterprise. 

The Methodists have two missions, one 
in South Boston and one in Brockton, 
Mass.; but their efforts suffer because 
there is no consciousness that a wide 
movement among Lithuanians is under 
way. One sanguine Lithuanian suggested 
that in one community at least the moye- 
ment would be self-supporting within a 
year. His ardor may be father to this 
judgment. About $1,800 for the first year, 
and diminishing amounts in succeeding 
years, would be necessary for one such 
Lithuanian liberal church. Here seems 
to be an opportunity to test our mission- 
ary zeal. If we have the zeal, then the 
necessary funds are implied. 

The Committee on New Americans will 
do its utmost to investigate the situation 
thoroughly. If the results prove fayor- 
able, then the matter will be determined 
by the spirit of our body. 7 
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New Books 


Not Proven 


Our friend, Charles Francis Potter, has managed to stir up no little 
interest by his statement, recently published, that Cleveland as a center of 
culture surpasses Boston. His conclusion is based on the fact that Cleve- 
land has more bookshops, and that the annual consumption of books there, 
according to the booksellers’ reports, is greater than in the “Modern 
Athens.” While we should not be surprised if the assertion had its basis 
of truth, we none the less feel that Mr. Potter’s method of arriving at his 
conclusion is open to question. Quantitative rather than qualitative tests 
are always untrustworthy. The people of Cleveland may buy, and read, 
more books; but of what kind? How much of the sum total is fiction? 
What proportion of the whole is made up of history and biography, poetry 
or philosophy? Until reliable answers to questions like these are furnished 
us, we shall be compelled to consider the statement made as interesting, 


but not proven. 


The Modernists’ Jesus 


By Shailer 
Chicago: 


Tur Sruppnr’s GOSPELS. 
Matthews and Bdgar J. Goodspeed. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 


This very useful little book gives A 
Harmony of the Synoptics, printing the 
first three Gospels in parallel columns, and 
following with a separate printing of the 
Fourth Gospel. The modern translation 
is that of Professor Goodspeed. The sec- 
tions into which the Gospels are divided 
follow those used in the Life of Christ 
by Burton and Matthews. The headings 
of each section encourage the student to 
think for himself about the meaning of 
what he is reading. The modern point of 
view is shown in that no attempt is made 
to harmonize the accounts given of Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel with those of the 
Synoptics. “It is arranged independently 
as an interpretation given Jesus by the 
third generation of Christians.” Divided 
into paragraphs, with headings intended to 
help the reader gain the writer’s point 
of view, it allows those who are able to 
think a little for themselves to note the 


‘astonishing difference between the tone of 


the other three Gospels and this “interpre- 
tation” of the Fourth Gospel. The modern 
psychological point of view is shown in 
some of the paragraph headings. The 
account of how a voice from heaven, or 
the Spirit of God in the form of a.dove, 
came down upon Jesus after his baptism, 
would usually be regarded as a sign of 
the supernatural and external approval of 
Jesus. Here the title is “The New Self- 
Consciousness of Jesus after His Baptism,” 
which suggests that this is an inner, not 
an outer, experience. The temptation in 
the desert is usually explained as a con- 
flict between Jesus and a real and visible 
Satan. Here the psychological title, ‘Jesus 
OrganizéS His Own Ideals,” places ,it in 
the realm of inner conflict. 

Professor Jacks recently pointed out 
that few persons ever read for themselves 
any Gospel straight through; and he 
suggested that they might find this a 
rather astonishing experience. Most 
persons get their views of Jesus and his 
age at second hand, from reading modern 
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books about Jesus, each one colored by 
the personal views of the writer. It 
would be a good thing for us all if every- 
one would carefully study the account of 
Jesus as it is given in the parallel columns 
of this small book. The reading is not 
wholly pleasant to any liberal who dares 
to think things through. The anger of 
Jesus toward opponents, his unqualified 
denunciation of wealth, his appearance 
as a miracle worker, his entanglement in 
the popular expectation of the near end 
of the world, show how seriously he was 
limited by the social conflicts and the 
intellectual outlook of his time. 

Read in this way, as a whole, it is clear 
that the Gospels have no unified religious 
message for our age. That which has 
present religious or ethical value must be 
sharply separated from most of the record 
by such a process of editing and expur- 
gating as we already apply to the Old 
Testament Psalms. Some such anthology 
of the Gospels as that compiled by Rajah 
Ram Mohan Roy in India, or by Thomas 
Jefferson in America, is of more spiritual 
value than the doubtful history and the 
conflicting ideas given in the undivided 
Gospels. Such a careful selection of use- 
ful passages will arouse admiration for 
the way in which Jesus, when at his best, 
rose above the limitations of his age and 
the limitations of the Gospel compilers, 
and enunciated spiritual truths which still 
have universal meaning and value. 

ne ee 


Social Christianity 


R@LIGION AND SOCIAL JusTIcn. By Sherwood 
Eddy. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50. 

Addressing hearers who were enduring 
most painful conditions, Jesus pointed out 
that their constant devotion to righteous- 
ness, to peace-making, to meekness, and 
to loving self-bestowal, testified to two 
things: first, these qualities proved that 
the essentials of happiness and blessed- 
ness were already within them; second, 
that they were the true children of God— 
the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, The Pharisees viewed with alarm 
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such teachings\ spread among a naive 


people who were essentially serfs under 
Roman rule. It was like planting dyna- 
mite in the social order with a fuse of 
uncertain length. Inevitably they re- 
garded Jesus as a trouble-maker; and, 
had the phrase been current then as now, 
they would have said he was “subsidized 
from Moscow.” The only current objec- 
tion that can be made to Sherwood Eddy 
is that he insists that his avowed Master, 
Jesus, meant just what he said, that he 
spoke the truth, and that his disciples 
can do no less than take Jesus’ teachings 
seriously. There has never been, so far, 
any established social order in which such 
teachers have not been regarded by the 
self-satisfied as  trouble-makers. Like 
some others before his day, Mr. Eddy has 
given his utmost for twenty odd years to 
validating the truth of Jesus’ teaching in 
his own practice and experience. 

In this volume, the author considers, in 
turn, economic, racial, and international 
problems, redeeming the social order, and 
the problem of religion. The application 
of Jesus’ teaching and method to the yvex- 
ing problems of a complex civilization has 
never been more skillfully done, certainly 
never with less violence of condemnation 
and resentment. One may not agree with 
him in every detail—that is not essential. 
His frank sincerity and whole-hearted de- 
votion to his own gospel will commend 
him to the great body of young men and 
women who are in revolt from what they 
regard as the hypocrisies of our age. Last 
year, in a certain city, the youth were 
eager to hear Sherwood Eddy, who was 
passing the week at a near-by college. 
Those in control of the evangelical 
churches emphatically opposed the hearing 
of such a “troublemaker, probably sub- 
sidized from Moscow,’ and he was not 
permitted to speak. So history repeats it- 
self. Yet Jesus’ teaching survived. His- 
tory will repeat itself. It will survive 
to-day, and grow as it always has, to bring 
in the light of a better day. w.F. G. 


China 


WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA. By Paul Hutch- 
inson. Chicago: Willet, Clark & Colby. $1.00. 

The author of this little book—it can 
be read in a short evening—is a writer of 
long Chinese experience, who has com- 
pressed his wide knowledge into a brief, 
vivid, picturesque, and remarkably simple 
account. To readers who feel lost in the 
newspaper reports of China’s chaotic and 
kaleidoscopic situation, this book will be a 
godsend. The author truly says that there 
are many persons who on reading reports 
of Chinese affairs say, “These Changs and 
Chengs and Shantungs all sound about 
alike to me.” Eyen if one came to 
this book with no previous knowledge 
of China, its reading would enable him to 
follow the daily news with intelligent un- 
derstanding. Even the comic opera names 
would become familiar with proper pro- 
nunciation and interpretation. In clear 
outline are sketched the main, charac- 
teristic features of the recent history of 
China and the present situation. We are 
given a helpful description of the person- 
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alities and ambitions of the outstanding 
actors in the drama. We understand why 
China is anti-foreign, especially anti- 
British; why she has accepted Russian 
counsel and propaganda. We see, too, 
why recent American policy is increas- 
ingly suspected. The part of the students 
in the revolution is described, and the rise 
of the labor movement. Sun Yat-sen—the 
Washington of the Revolution—is sym- 
pathetically, yet critically, portrayed, and 
his growing posthumous influence de- 
scribed. The author is convinced that 
China is through with one-man rule, as 
with military despotism, and that democ- 
racy in some form will prevail. Whether 
China shall be moderate or radical may 
depend in a large measure upon the policy 
of foreign powers. By a policy of justice 
‘and sympathy with China’s national as- 
pirations, foreign nations may guide the 
revolutionary movement along orderly 
lines in harmony with Western institu- 
tions. Otherwise the system and ideals of 
Russia may prevail. If harmony is ob- 
tained in the Nationalist movement, the 
author foresees its speedy triumph over 
all China. ¥F.J.G. 


Song Birds 


Tur BricHt Doom. A Book or Porms. By 
John Hall Wheelock. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

A BrrmupaA GARDEN OF Sone. By Bessie 
Gray. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

RAINBOWS AND ECHOES FROM FAIRYLAND. By 
Dorothy Whipple Fry. Boston: Four Seas Com- 


pany. $2.00. 
Tun NATURE LOvER’S KNAPSACK. . Edited by 
Edwin Osgood Grover. New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company. $2.50. 

MuprinLtp Porms. By Anita Trueman Pickett. 
Medfield, Mass.: The Alliance of the First Parish. 

BLESSEDNESS AND OTHER Poems. By Leslie 
Olair Manchester. Cassadaga, Fla.: Published 
by the author. 25 cents. 

A MountTAIN SHRINE. 
Littlefield. Middleboro, 
the author. 

Hach year, there come to the desk of the 
reviewer enough yolumes of verse to prove 
that “the poetry of earth is never dead.” 
The poets keep on singing, finding their 
inspiration both among the eternal themes, 
love, home, nature, the human heart, and 
from the perplexities and tragedies of the 
life that now is. The seven books whose 
titles. head this comment are adequate 
samples of this ceaseless poetic output. 
Their contents generally are of little more 
than average quality. None contains great 
verse. Nowhere among them do we find 
that shimmering splendor which is the 
final evidence of the divine gift. Yet all, 
though in varying quantities, betray traces 
of genuine feeling, sincere motives, sym- 
pathy with nature, spiritual insight, imagi- 


By Arthur Warner 
Mass.: Published by 


nation, skill in versification. There is not. 


one of these books which is not, mani- 
festly, the work of one who does not 
honestly think and feel. Of course, head 
and shoulders above the others stands John 
Hall Wheelock’s The Bright Doom. Mr. 
Wheelock has won for himself a recog- 
nized place among contemporary singers. 
His poems have music and wings. Keenly 
responsive to that spirit of revolt which is 
the dominant note in modern literature, 
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frequently burdened with a brooding sense 


of tragedy, he nevertheless produces work 
whose component parts are beauty and 
power. His latest volume contains many 
characteristic products of his genius, not 
the least moving of which is his Phi Beta 
Kappa poem, delivered at Harvard a year 
ago last summer. Miss Gray’s Bermuda 
Songs have a pathetic interest in that they 
are published posthumously. The volume 
is a memorial of a poetess whose early 
death was a real loss to American letters. 
A woman of brilliant intellect and deep 
religious convictions, she was able to im- 
part to her writing both charm and deli- 
eate refinement. Some of her sonnets have 
a fragile loveliness which is very moving. 
Of Mrs. Fry’s poems, suffice it to say that 
in them ambition is more conspicuous than 
attainment. Most of them follow con- 
ventional channels, neither the versifica- 
tion nor the choice of words employed 
being in any degree notable. Many are 
poems for children, colorless imitations of 
the sort of thing which Milne does with 
surpassing excellence. The Nature Lover's 
Knapsack, as is stated in its subtitle, is 
“an anthology of poems for lovers of the 
open road.” With skill and discrimination, 
the compiler, Professor Grover, of Rollins 
College, has brought together an assort- 
ment of verses, celebrating the delights 
of life under the open sky. The selection 
is catholic, including, as it does, poems 
by Wordsworth, Swinburne, and Sidney 
Lanier, as well,as many by writers still 
living. Any lover of the woods and fields 
will find here an abundance of satisfying 
food for mind and heart. Nor is the call 
of the sea or the appeal of gardens dis- 
regarded. Among the books under present 
consideration it is a pleasure to find two 
by Unitarian ministers. Both Mrs. Pickett 
and Mr. Littlefield worthily carry on the 
literary tradition of our particular house- 
hold of faith. In her Medfield Poems, the 
former offers a sheaf of verses, the small- 
ness of whose numbers is far outweighed 
by the genuineness of their quality. Pub- 
lished in attractive form by the Medfield 
Branch Alliance, they deserve a wide cir- 
culation. The same thing is true of Mr. 
Littlefield’s A Mountain Shrine. Here, 
also, is both prose and verse, modestly 
arrayed, but finely expressed, and deeply 
religious. We like, especially, “A Morn- 
ing Hymn” and “Hyvensong.” These, like 
the rest of the book’s contents, suggest 
that their author sings, not because he 
wants to, but because he cannot help it. 
The author of Blessedness and Other 
Poems is a Universalist minister in 
Florida. From internal evidence we 
gather that Leslie Clare Manchester is a 
woman. She writes simply, with a keen 
sense of poetic values. Her verse is imagi- 
native and colorful. A.R. H. 


Call of the Wild 


Ton WaAywarp MAN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

A novel whose pages reveal a wealth of 
vivid characterizations, together with 
many colorful descriptions of scenery and 
life both at sea and on land. The story 
is of a boy brought up in Belfast, the son 
of a seafaring father and a shop-keeping 
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mother: The salt water in his blood will 
not let him rest; and, abandoning the 
family hardware business, he runs away 
to sea, shipping on a succession of vessels 
which take him to remote portions of the 
globe. After seven years of hardships, he 
returns to marry, but not to settle down. 
Family ties only prove added irritations 
to his lawless nature, and eventually he 
is off again on his travels. There are 
some impressive pictures of the privations 
endured by those who go down to the sea 
in ships. The people in the story are real. 
Especially convincing are the hero, his old 
mother, and his efficient wife. Yet, some- 
how, as a novel, The Wayward Man misses 
fire. There is too much of it, for one 
thing; and it lacks that undefinable some- 
thing which is the hall mark of all great 
fiction. Whether it will add anything to 
its author’s reputation we_ seriously 
question. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


NwicHpors. By Claude Houghton. 
York City: Henry Holt and Company. 


New 
$2.50. 

To us, this novel partakes somewhat of 
the nature of the parable. Claude Hough-: 
ton, like Bernard Shaw, observes human 
nature and dissects it; yet his method is 
his own, not Shaw’s or any other man’s. 
A human life is deliberately and adroitly 
controlled by personalities which pass in 
and out of the picture. Readers will value 
the book, not so much for plot and action 
as for its record of the aspiring, elated, 
disappointed, yet always struggling human 
soul. The book is really a subtle study 
in the psychic element in man. It has a 
unique and individual touch so rare that 
when found it must be commended. The 
story has this peculiarity—at least a 
peculiarity for a novel—open it anywhere 
and you discover completed ideas, as this 
passage, casually selected, indicates: “It 
is so easy, even for the strong, suddenly 
to find themselves in the grip of some 
influence which dominates them and 
which gradually usurps the very depths 
of their beings. It is easy to term ihem 
weak and to dismiss them. But it takes 
strength to yield. If the majority do not 
yield it is not because they do not possess 
even that lesser strength which dares to 


yield. . . That is the reason why 

crimes—real crimes—are not committed 

by nonentities.” E, H. ©. 
Tan Sowsr or THn Winp. By Richard 


Deban. 
$2.50. 


The setting of The Sower of the Wind 
is the wilderness of West Australia, a 
land where the natives still weave legend 
and superstition into their primitive lives. 
Against this background stands out in 
relief the figure of the pearl-trader Bar- 
bados, cold-blooded and unscrupulous, till 
Safra, the beautiful aborigine, transforms 
him.’ A character not easily forgotten is 
Safra, fearless, poised, and, despite the 
lures of civilization, true in the end to her 
love for her own country and her own 
people. The book is the work of a sure 
hand, both in character drawing and in 
the evaluation of little-known legends and 
traditions. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
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Wanted—A Son 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Burr-rr-tr,” whirred the lawn mower, 
up and down, up and down the patch of 
lawn that sloped, a green velvet carpet, 
from the shady farmhouse porch to the 
dusty highway. In its noisy wake fol- 
lowed Billy, blue-overalled, yellow hair 
glinting in the sun, brown arms pushing 
sturdily, red lips whistling gayly, blue 
eyes bright as the sky above. ‘Pooh! and 
Mr. Hardy said this was some job,” he 
chuckled merrily. ‘And here we are at 
the last lap!” And hurrying his pace into 
“Now 
for the rake, and won’t the guinea pigs 
and the cows and everybody in the barn 
like this green grass!” Billy was soon 
trundling a barrow heaped with grass 
barnward, his freckled face alight with 
the surety of the welcome of his barn 
friends. 

More than once, unknown to Billy, Mrs. 
Hardy had peered at him from behind a 
curtained window, and each time her eyes 
softened and her smile deepened. “Acts 
as if he liked it! He’s to be our boy. I 
feel it in my bones he is.” 

More than once, also unknown to Billy, 
Mr. Hardy had watched the gay lawn- 
mowing from behind a shuttered barn 
window. “Comes up to Item One, no mis- 
take!” he murmured contentedly. As 
Billy trundled his grass over the sill, Mr. 


Hardy met him. “Well, son, quite a 
job, eh?” 
“That?”  Billy’s voice was scornful. 


“Any six-year-old could do that. Look all 
right?’ Trying to keep pride out of his 
voice, he looked over his shoulder at the 
lawn, smooth cut, with no careless ridges 
to mar its velvet evenness. 

Next morning at daybreak, Billy crept 
downstairs and, as quietly as possible, 
built the kitchen fire and filled the two 
shining tea kettles. “Seems ’s if I’d lived 
here pretty near always,” he thought wist- 
fully, looking around at the sunny, yellow- 
walled kitchen. ‘“Won’t the Home seem 
dreary next winter! Oh, well, I’m lucky 
to have three whole months before then!” 
and Billy’s cheery face cleared just as 
Mrs. Hardy opened the door. 

“Fire made?” she asked, incredulous. 

“T didn’t think of it before,” said Billy. 
“Wish I had. It’s boy’s work to make 
fires. I'll make it every morning if I’ve 
made it right.” 

“Right? I guess it is right! Did ever 
fire crackle louder?” said Mrs. Hardy 
heartily. “As for not thinking of it be- 
fore—well, the other two boys we had 
from the Home didn’t think of it ever, 
all the time they were here.” 

Warmly happy, Billy scampered out to 
the shed and brought in wood till the box 
was piled halfway to the ceiling. 

_A few minutes later, Mr. and Mrs. Hardy 
watched him as he and old Shep had a 
rough-and-tumble on the lawn. “I’m sure 


of him now, aren’t you?” asked Mrs. Hardy 
earnestly. “On hand for meals, prompt 
as Father Time himself, and never do I 
go to his room and find it helter-skelter, as 
it always was when Tom and Harvey 
were here. Hangs bis things up on the 
closet hooks—seems to know what hooks 
are for,” she went on whimsically; and 
then, earnest again, “Has horse sense— 
that’s what he has; and a rare gift it is, 
and underrated.” 

“Harvey was a selfish little pig,” said 
Mr. Hardy in a voice which plainly showed 
that Billy shone by comparison. 

“And Tom was forever lazing about, 
with me waiting on him,” said Mrs. Hardy. 

“And Billy?” teased Mr. Hardy. 

“You wait and see! Billy—breakfast !’’ 
she called. 

In tumbled Billy, Shep frisking at his 
heels. After a wash-up at the sink, ‘T’ll 
get the drinking water,” he offered as a 
matter of course, and was soon as busy as 
Mrs. Hardy herself. 

During breakfast his chatter was as 
bright as the sunshine itself. Days of 
cheery home atmosphere had opened his 
heart. Nowhere in the world could there 
be another farm so perfect, so his remarks 
led one to believe; and of course no place 
but a farm was worth living on, anyway. 
And old Jo and Jerry—well, wasn’t it 
great to see how they knew how to plow 
and do all the farm work ; and did all cows 
give as much milk with such thick cream 
on it as Sue and Creampot—did they? 
And he never knew that baby pigs had 
two curls in their tails, some of ’em; and 
wasn’t Biddy O’Leary the best layer, an 
egg every day, sure as Fate? Bubbling 
with happiness, his gay chatter ran on 
while sausages and pancakes vanished 
from his plate. 

Week after week passed, and, with each, 
happiness deepened in the Hardy house- 
hold. Only one cloud darkened Billy’s sky. 
Days would slip into weeks, weeks into 
months, and then—back to the Home. Oh, 
yes, everyone at the Home was’ kind, but 
this was different. This made you feel 
you belonged to somebody... “Oh, well,” 
his thoughts usually ended, “three months 
aren’t over yet and maybe—maybe they’d 
let me come back another time.” But at 
just this point was the real puzzle. “Tom 
and Harvey have been here, too, for as 
long a time. Funny they weren’t crazy 
about it. They never came back. Maybe 
three months was ail any boy had. Oh, 
well, time not up yet.” 

The day came when one more week 
would round out the three months, and 
one evening, before the open fire, Billy 
sat silent, staring into the coals. Think- 
ing of what? He didn’t have much time 
to think of anything before Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardy drew their chairs close. 
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“Well, I guess it’s open fires in the eve- 
ning from now on,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“Some time yet before real winter,” 
said Mrs. Hardy. “And winter’s not so 
bad when it does come. Do you suppose 
you’d hate winter on a farm like this, 
Billy? Paths to shovel, lots more wood 
to bring in, two miles a day to tramp to 
school?” 

“Hate winter?’ Billy was only indig- 
nant. “It would be hetter’n summer, 
‘most. Guess two miles isn’t much. Jack 
and Jonesy and Brick say nobody ever 
saw such a good coast as the one they 
made last winter back of the school-house.” 
Long ago every boy of the neighboring 
countryside had become Billy’s friend. 
“And they swept the pond to skate on, and 
most of ’em have skiis and—” 

So wistful had Billy’s voice become that 
Mr. Hardy spoke abruptly. “Billy, see 
here,” said he. “We want to say some- 
thing to you and get it over with.” 


Winter Buds 


There blooms no bud in May 
Can for its white compare 
With snow at break of day 
On fields forlorn and bare; 
For shadow it hath rose, 
Azure, and amethyst; 
And every air that blows 
Dies out in beauteous mist. 
—wWalter de la Mare. 


Sentence Sermon 


: Who knoweth not in all these that 
the hand of the Lord hath wrought this? 
—Job. wii. 9. 


Billy’s heart sank like a plummet; but 
his brown eyes, looking straight at Mr. 
Hardy, were brave. 

“You're the third boy we've had from 
the Home.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The other two went back and didn’t 
come again.” 

ENO sit.” 

“They weren’t like you, Billy!” Mrs. 
Hardy broke in. “We want you to stay 
always and be our boy.” 

No, he couldn’t be hearing right. Speech- 
less, Billy turned unbelieving eyes full on 


Mrs. Hardy. : 
“Stay? Me? All winter?” he finally 
gasped. 


“Not all winter—always!” was Mrs. 
Hardy’s emphatic answer. 

At that, speech failed Billy utterly ; but 
he couldn’t have been heard, even had he 
been able to speak, because Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardy seemed bent on out-talking each 
other. ; ‘ 

“The Home knew all the time that what 
we wanted was a boy to adopt, but we 
didn’t want the boys themselves to know. 
We wanted to do our own testing.” 

“And Tom failed and Harvey failed, and 
you’re the boy we both want—” 

“If you want to stay.” It was Mr. 
Hardy speaking now. ‘Not the same 
ehances on a farm as in the city’—his 
yoice was gravely considering. “But we'd 
give a boy what we could, a home where 
he could have his friends, and when he’d 
finished this school we’d send him—” 
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But Billy had at last found his tongue. 
“My goodness! Not go back at all? Not 
ever?” : 

“Not ever,” said Mrs. Hardy, quite satis- 
fied. “If you want us, we want you. Let’s 
show him the list,” she turned to Mr. 
Hardy. “He’s filled every item he’s old 
enough to, and the rest he’s going to.” 

“Well, Billy, the idea popped into our 
heads when we saw this clipping in a 
paper, ’bout four years ago it was.” From 
beneath a mantel candlestick Mr. Hardy 
took a carefully folded paper. “There you 
are, read it.” 

Billy’s amazed eyes read: 


Wantrp—A Son 


Wanted—by parents everywhere in America 
who have their hopes for future happiness 
bound up in their children’s success—wanted, 
by these fathers and mothers, a son. 

Wanted, a son who can tend a furnace or 
mow a lawn, and not complain. 

Wanted, a son who is on time to his meals, 
who can keep his room clean, who does not 
leave his clothes over the house for mother 
to put away, who is not selfish. 

Wanted, a son who does not let his mother 
wait on him, but who is thoughtful of her, 
in little ways as well as in big. 

Wanted, a son who does not need company 
manners. 

Wanted, a son who likes other boys; who 
does not need to take them away from home 
to have a good time; who can make them 
happy in his own home. 

Wanted, a son who can keep his promise, 
who scorns a lie. 

Wanted, a son of whom a father may be 
proud, and whom a mother may trust. 

Wanted, a son who has manhood in the 
making. 

Wanted, a son. 


Billy looked up from the last line to 
hear Mr. Hardy say: “’Tisn’t that we 
wanted you, ‘specially, to mow the lawn 
and make the fire. It’s the way the other 
boys didn’t, and the way you did! Sup- 
pose—night rates are on now—suppose you 
ring up and get the Home on the wire, 
and tell them yourself that you’re going 
to stay with us. That is, if you want to?” 

“Want to! Oh, my goodness, want to!” 
shouted Billy as he tore out to the hall 
where the telephone was, only to race 
back a second later to demand loudly, 
“What's the number? Quick, what’s the 
number ?” 

[All rights reserved] 


Tur SPIRIT OF THD StrReptT. By Priscilla 
Holton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. §2.00. 

The Spirit of the Street is that mysteri- 
ous presence that seems to enter into the 
small affairs of Chinese life. The author 
in her “Foreword” says: “The spirit that 
moves it all is the children of China, some 
of them laughing and rosy, but so many 
of them pinched and sad, with faces a 
eentury old.” She gives us glimpses into 
the very souls of these children. We see 
little Dung Seng as he sat near a tiny 
oil-lamp pasting, pasting, long after the 
rest of the family were asleep and only 
howling dogs were awake, so that he 
might get two hundred labels on as many 
match-boxes, in order to be free to attend 
. the mission kindergarten in the morning. 
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Small wonder that those heavy eyes chose 
pink worsted instead of brown when he 
came to sew the picture of his buffalo 
cow! There is Hei Ting, whose childish 
days were filled with dread of the time 
when her active young feet must be 
tightly bandaged, but whose delight was 
overwhelming when she discovered she 
was to work in the fields with her father 
like a boy. “The water was full of laugh- 
ing bubbles; the birds were singing their 
good-night song; the fields were full of 
growing trees. But Hei Ting said only. 
‘Ah-h-h, Big Feet!’” It is hard to choose 
among these fascinating and vivid stories, 
all charmingly illustrated with black-and- 
white sketches. If you are not a child, 
they will bring China nearer to you. If 
your years can be counted on the fingers 
of your two hands, you will want to add 
these Chinese boys and girls to the list 
of people you know well and like much. 


te 


Worse Luck! 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Never knew a fellow’s luck 
Could be quite so mean! 
Don’t feel sick a bit, and yet 

I’m in quarantine. 


*Course, I’m speckled pretty red; 
Head don’t feel so cool; 

Felt lots worse and had to trot 
Right along to school. 


*Course, my eyes are blinky some, 
Tongue tastes sort of queer; 
Now we've got that Measles sign, 

Not a boy comes near! 


Ever know a fellow’s luck 
Could be quite so mean? 

Here it’s holidays—and think! 
I’m in quarantine! 


te 


Ton Lrap-HuUNTHRS OF THE OZARKS. 
Hardy L. Winburn. 
Shepard Oo. $1.75. 

In the early days of this country, Aaron 
Burr, brilliant but unscrupulous, had 
planned a scheme of dominion over the 
Southwest Territory, beyond the Missis- 
sippi. In order to foil this attempt, am- 
munition would possibly be needed, and 
lead must be procured. Major Hartshorn 
is of the opinion that lead may be found 
in vast quantities in Arkansas; so his son 
Hugh, a young boy, and his Indian friend, 
Wano, go on the dangerous expedition to 
find and locate this deposit. They are 
helped by a faithful Negro, Buck, who is of 
great assistance in leading them through 
the forest, and across the mighty rivers. 
The tale is intensely interesting, especially 
the trail through the country of the war- 
like Cherokees, who pursue the boys until 
they reach the home of the Caddo Indians, 
who prove friendly. Hugh finally dis- 
covers “the rock that runs,” as they eall 
the lead; and the explorers return with 
the good news, after foiling their enemies 
by cleverness and courage. A book which 
maintains its interest to the last page. 


By 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
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Nonicnucky Jack. By John T. Faris. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


Jack Sevier starts in at the early age 
of nine to battle with the Indians, and 
he keeps it up during a long and exciting 
career, until he winds up, in 1796, as 
Governor of Tennessee. 

To those who enjoy tales of early pio- 
neer struggles, desperate Indian fights, 
campaigns through the wilds, this story 
will appeal. Jack Sevier has indomitable 
courage, persistence, and ability. At six- 
teen he starts out to found a trading-post 
on the Shenandoah, and from then on is 
always the tireless leader, helping to build 
a great country. During the Revolution, 
the Indians were incited against the 
whites by the Tories, and Nolichucky 
Jack plays his gallant part in spite of 
hardships and danger. 

When he became Governor he was so 
much loved that he was elected again and 
again, until he had served for twelve - 
years. Generous, hospitable, fearless in 
character, his career is well worth follow- 
ing. The book has illustrations by D. 
Cammerota. 
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TALES OF THH MayrLownr CHILDREN. By 
Pauline Carrington Bouvé. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. $2.00. 

We have heard mostly of the ministers, 
soldiers, governors, and the hardworking 
men and women who founded Massachu- 
setts and New England. We are apt to 
forget that there were also children in 
the colonies. This book describes the way 
these children worked and played. ‘They 
had wonderful opportunities to hunt and 
fish ; to see the Indians in their own wig- 
wams and on their own hunting-grounds; 
to see and revel in nature in all its 
grandeur, mystery, and danger. The tales 
related by Miss Bouvé penetrate into the 
real feelings and emotions of these boys 
and girls, who subsequently made the 
sterling men and women who laid the 
foundations of the American Common- 
wealth. The author has used the license 
usually accorded writers of historical 
romance, but in the main she has adhered 
to fact. The result is an excellent com- 
posite of juvenile life at Plymouth. 


Tun NeEwSPAPER GAME, By Hiram Wallace 
Hayes. Illustrated by Harold Que. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Filled with courage and enterprise, Joe 
Hunter undertakes to build up Zhe Argus, 
a local newspaper in which his mother and 
he have a controlling interest. The paper 
has not been making enough money, but 
Joe and his friend, the city editor, have 
many new ideas, and show their ability 
in getting important news ahead of the 
other papers. In accomplishing this they 
have many exciting and dangerous expe- 
riences, and learn a good deal about the 
law. They make good in spite of all ob- 
stacles. The two local papers consolidate, 
and Joe is able to take his longed-for col- 
lege course. He keeps his’ summers free 
for connection with the newspaper, and a 
bright future seems to be in store for him. 
The book gives an interesting insight into 
the thrilling business of running a daily 
paper. a : 
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Tie Christian Wevister 


Unitarian Leaders in Personnel 
of Navy Bill Emergency Committee 


Churches make prompt response to appeal of Dr. Dexter 


N Emergency Committee on the Navy 

Appropriation Bill has been organized, 
with headquarters in Boston, Mass., and a 
large proportion of Unitarians are in the 
personnel of the committee, which is 
headed by Lawrence G. Brooks, Unitarian, 
as chairman. John F. Moors, secretary, 
and Dr. Robert C. Dexter and Mrs. Bliza- 
beth Tilton of the Executive Committee, 
are Unitarian; and others on the com~- 
mittee of this fellowship are Dr. Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
Henry S. Dennison, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Joseph Lee, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. 
Wenonah O. Pinkham, and Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen. 

The Social Relations Department of 
the American Unitarian Association has 
sounded a note of warning against the bill 
as it now stands before Congress, without 
the discretionary clause, which was re- 
jected by the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House. A letter signed by Dr. Robert 
©. Dexter, secretary of the Department, 
has been sent to all ministers in the fel- 
lowship, and has been followed by similar 
letters from the General Alliance and the 
Laymen’s League to their constituencies. 
The letters were accompanied by informa- 
tive memoranda on the situation or by re- 
prints of Dr. Dexter’s article in THE 
Recister of February 2. Several thousand 
reprints of the article, “Danger,” have 
been ordered by the Hmergency Committee 
for distribution. Dr. Dexter’s letter to 
ministers follows: 


We call your attention to the pro- 
posed bill now before Congress for an 
appropriation of $740,000,000 in the 
next five years for naval construction. 
As originally suggested and approved 
by the President, this bill provided 
that in case of future international 
eonferences the President would have 
the power to cancel or alter its pro- 
visions. This discretionary clause was 
rejected by a vote of fifteen to one in 
the Naval Committee of the House, 
and the bill now makes construction 
mandatory. 

We take the liberty of urging on you 
a serious consideration of what this 
bill may mean in the beginning of a. 
new armament race, leading possibly 
to another holocaust like that of 1914. 
The point at issue is not the gradual 
increase of the navy. Instead, it is a 
question whether the country will sup- 
port the President in reserving discre- 
tionary power for the Chief Pxecutive 
of the Nation. The immediate ques- 
tion is, Shall the naval program be 
mandatory or open to revision? 

This Department has been asked to 
place the facts immediately before our 
ministers. We are told that many are 
taking up the matter with their church 
organizations and other influential 
bodies, and are asking them to send 
letters, telegrams, and resolutions, etc., 
expressing the attitude of these groups, 
to their Congressmen and Senators. 

The issue is, Shall the door be left 
open for every possible consideration 
of peaceful procedure? To this we be- 
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lieve that the churches are conse- 
erated as followers of the Prince of 
Peace. 


Ministers’ associations in Boston heard 
speakers on the Navy Bill at meetings 
held early in February. Dr. Dexter spoke 
before the Baptist ministers, who adopted 
a resolution of protest against the bill, and 
Dr. Elizabeth Anthony Dexter addressed 
the Presbyterian association, which 
adopted resolutions, and also the ministers 
of the Church of the New Jerusalem in 
Cambridge, Mass. The Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist, and Universalist clergymen, 
and the Interdenominational Alliance, 
heard similar addresses at their meetings. 

Dr. Dexter was the speaker for the Joint 
Men’s Club of the Congregational and 
Unitarian Churches in Harvard, Mass., 
which adopted a resolution protesting 
against the Navy Bill in its present form. 

Rev. George A. Mark discussed ‘Does 
America Need a Bigger Navy or a Larger 
Christ?” at his service in Someryille, 
Mass., February 5, and nearly all of his 
congregation signed the following petition: 
“We, the undersigned, citizens of Somer- 
ville, Mass., do hereby petition the mem- 
bers of Congress, United States of 
America, to vote against the naval budget 
bill now before the House, or to see that 
the original wording as suggested by 
President Coolidge remains.” This was 
sent to Congressman Underhill of Massa- 
chusetts with a letter from Mr. Mark. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin was one of the committee which 
conducted a large public meeting February 
5 in the Broad Stréet Theater, on the sub- 
ject, “A Billion-Dollar Navy, or Security 
by Treaty.” Roland S. Morris, former 
ambassador to Japan, was chairman, and 
the speakers were United States Senator 
Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, on “Why 
I Am Opposed to a Big Navy,” and Rabbi 
William H. Fineshriber on “Alternatives 
for Navies.” Similar demonstration meet- 
ings are being held in all parts of the 
country. 

The Alliance branch at Toledo, Ohio, has 
authorized Dr. Dexter to include it in any 
list of organizations which may forward 
to Washington through him the general 
terms of his letter in protest against action 
which seems unwise and dangerous to the 
growing spirit of peace. 

“We believe that it is essential that our 
country do nothing at this time that would 
be misinterpreted by the other nations,’ 
writes the Toledo committee. 


Lend a Hand Conference 


The Lend a Hand Clubs will hold their 
midwinter conference at the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in West Roxbury, 
Mass., February 18, under auspices of the 
four Lend a Hand Clubs of that church. 
The minister, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, is 
one of the directors of the national Society. 
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Unitarian Academy Students 
to Church in North Andover 


Phillips Andover boys and the girls at 
Abbot Academy who are registered as Uni- 
tarian have this year been granted the 
opportunity of attending their own church 
one Sunday in the month. Rey. S. C. 
Beane keeps in touch with these Andover 
students, and on the first Sunday of the 
month automobiles bring the boys to the 
North Parish Church at North Andover. 
The girls are transported to this church 
on the last Sunday of the month. 

This arrangement means that the young 
people not only have the pleasure of hear- 
ing many eminent preachers in the 
academy chapels, but the further privilege 
of affiliation with a church of their own 
choosing. 

Mr. Beane is ready to be of service to 
these young people at any time, and to be 
of any assistance to their parents. His 
address is 35 Chestnut Street, North An- 
dover, Mass. 

The historic church of the North Parish 
is located just beyond the Andover line, 
and is the mother of all Andoyer churches. 
The present Meeting-House is a worthy 
ornament in a town of great natural 
beauty. 


New Chancel is Gift 
to Sacramento Church 


The chancel of the Unitarian Church 
in Sacramento, Calif., has been completely 
made over through the generosity of H. R. 
Thomson, a devoted member of the church, 
so that there will be room for a choir, 
and also a stage for the dramatic produc- 
tions of the Hlgen Club, the young people’s 
organization. 

The annual meeting of the society was 
held January 19. Three new trustees were 
elected, and after the meeting the new 
board met and organized themselves as 
follows: President, W. A. Perkins; vice- 
president, Henry X. King; Secretary, Mrs. 
T. I. Thomsen; other members, Mrs. W. 
W. Gayman, A. J. Ashen, A. W. Bell, Burt 
F. Howard. Mr. Perkins is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and is with the en- 
gineering department of the State of 
California. 


Mississippi Valley Alliance 


At the meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Associate Alliance, held at the Church of 
the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., January 28, 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah in the 
same city, spoke on ‘Liberalism as a Reli- 
gious Experience.” Preceding his address, 
Mrs. Bmile G. Glogau, formerly president 
of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, told of the work being done by 
the League. 


New Orreans, La.—At Sunday literary 
vesper services in the First Unitarian 
Church, the minister, Rev. Hsmond S. 
Ferguson, is giving a series of talks on 
modern authors, and reading from their 
works, 
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For Meadville’s Library 


Mr. Richardson before Boston Ministerial 
Union—President Black on 
Near East colleges 


President Hugh Black of the Sofia 
American College at Sofia, Bulgaria, spoke 
on the educational situation in the Near 
Hast, and Hmmett L. Richardson of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., a trustee of the Meadville 
Theological School, outlined the urgent 
need of greater library and recitation 
facilities for the schools—both speaking at 
the meeting of the Greater Boston branch 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, held 
in Boston, Mass., January 30. 

The students who attend Near Eastern 
colleges, President Black said, come from 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, and Bulgaria, 
and they speak five different languages. 
Turkey, at the present day, Dr. Black de- 
clared, is making good progress. The 
country is peaceful; order and courtesy 
are found everywhere. The administra- 
tion of the government is greatly improved. 
Teachers are being trained, and education 
is on the upgrade. Turkey has at last 
become one of the progressive states. In 
Greece the refugee problem has been 
settled, and these refugees are now earn- 
ing their own living. Bulgaria, too, is 
now stabilized. The cost of living is 
roughly one-third what it is in the United 
States, and rents are small. But teachers’ 
salaries vary from $15 to $60 a month, 
and only those who have taught for thirty 
years can hope to receive the latter sum. 
At the University of Sofia, where there 
are from 3,000 to 4,000 students, the 
highest salary is $75 a month. People are 
living on the edge of necessity. 

The Near East colleges are at Beirut, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, and Sofia. 
At his own college, out of 332 students, 
263 are Greek Orthodox, fifty-two are 
evangelical, fifteen are Jews, one is a 
Roman Catholic, and one is a Gregorian. 
No proselyting is carried on, and it is 
hoped in each instance that the scholar 
will remain in his own communion after 
he graduates. The aims of this institute 
are to give a thorough education, to teach 
the English language, and to train the 
student to become a resourceful and posi- 
tive character who will go out to become 
a strong influence for culture in his 
national life. 

Mr. Richardson said that the great need 
of Meadville was a library building, in 
which study and recitation rooms will be 
available to carry on the work of the 
school. In its present quarters the 
school—which has turned out so many 
worthy Unitarian ministers during its 
eighty years of usefulness—is crippled for 
lack of proper library facilities and recita- 
tion rooms. The erection of a new library 
building is therefore a very urgent nec- 
essity. He showed plans for the new 
building, and announced that efforts to 
raise the necessary funds are to be made. 

Meadville alumni who attended the 
meeting were guests of Mr. Richardson 
at a luncheon that followed, where he 
further explained the plans for the new 
building. He is chairman of the special 
committee which is considering arrange- 
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ments for obtaining a successor to Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth. His son, 
Robert Dale Richardson, is a student in 
Meadville. 


Benefit Rummage Sale 


for Children’s Mission 


An appeal to all interested persons, 
churches, and fraternal organizations to 
send into headquarters of the Children’s 
Mission to Children, 20 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass., all articles for which they 
have no use, is being made by the Mission, 
which will hold a rummage sale in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Monday, April 6, 
for the benefit of its working funds. Mrs. 
Endicott P. Saltonstall of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., president of the Mission, and mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary Council, will be in 
charge. 

Assisting Mrs. Saltonstall will be these 
people, all of Massachusetts: Russell B. 
Tower and Mrs. Frederick J. Gauld of Co- 
hasset, Mrs. William B. Baker and Mrs. 
Percival Brundage of West Newton, Miss 
Hdith BH. Allen of Medford, Miss Elizabeth 
Phemister of West Medford, Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold and Mrs. George W. Curtis of 
West Roxbury, Miss Marion Staples and 
Miss Katherine Baker of Lowell, Mrs. 
G. W. Bell of Stoneham, Mrs. J. Harry 
Hooper of Hingham, Mrs. Edward M. 
Moore of Newton, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon 
of Wollaston, Mrs. F. D. Lawley of Brain- 
tree, Miss Elinor W. Crocker of Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott of Brookline, 
Mrs. Josiah H. Goddard of Wellesley 
Hills, Ralph EH. MacGilvra of Wellesley 
Farms, Mrs. George N. Greene of Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. John 8. Ames of North Easton, 
Mrs. R. ©. Johnson and Miss Edith H. 
Smith of Dedham, H. O. Comstock and 
Mrs. Charles Sprague of Brookline, Mrs. 
Henry M. Faxon of Quincy, Mrs. George 
E. Wolcott of Concord, Mrs. Frederic H. 
Fay and Frank L. Clapp of Dorchester, 
Mrs. William Stanley Parker of Boston, 
Mrs. Frank S. Elliott of Melrose Highlands. 


Seven Hundred at This Forum 


A very successful Social Science Forum 
is being conducted in the First Unitarian 
Church of Los Angeles, Calif., on Friday 
nights. It is under the direction of 
Frederick W. Roman. ‘The meetings last 
for two hours. The first period is usually 
devoted to a study of philosophy, using 
Will Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” as a 
text. The second period is taken up with 
a study of current events of national and 
international importance. The Forum has 
had such distinguished speakers as Will 
Durant and Dr. Robert Millikan. The 
average attendance is well over seven 
hundred people. The interest of the people 
is intense. 


Church Council at Syracuse 


A Church Council has been organized 
in the May Memorial Unitarian Church of 
Syracuse, N.Y., consisting of representa- 
tives from the Board of Trustees, the 
church at large, and the affiliated or- 
ganizations. As in the case of other and 
similar councils recently formed, it is to 
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act as a clearing house for the various 
departments of the parish and to consider 
ways and means of furthering the welfare 
of the church. Judge Frank H. Hiscock, 
who recently retired from active service 
on the New York State Court of Appeals, 
is representative of the church at large 
and chairman of the Council. 


Harry Foster Burns 


A tribute 


I knew Mr. Burns in his more recent 
years, when he was manifesting that fine 
growth of mind and spirit which is so rare 
in a person who has moved out of the 
zealous and sensitive period of youth. It 
was Mr. Burns’s steady progress in reli- 
gious thought which took him out of 
orthodoxy at a time when he had won 
a place of distinguished influence and 
power, and brought him into the Unitarian 
Church. There his handsome presence, his 
alert and eager mind, his gentle spirit, won 
instant and favorable attention, and he 
found himself standing in one of the 
noblest as well as oldest pulpits in the 
Unitarian body. It was still later, after 
he had gone to Baltimore, that Mr. Burns 
entered upon that second chapter of spirit- 
ual growth which led him to a thought and 
idealism as radical on social questions as 
on theological. In the conservative en- 
virons of old Baltimore he found himself 
face to face with the real issues of our 
time—the issues that divide households 
and churches, and sooner or later draw 
blood. Mr. Burns met the challenge of 
his new vision with magnificent courage, 
and when he dropped in his pulpit on that 
fateful Sunday two years or more ago, he 
fell like a soldier at the battle front. Mr. 
Burns’s break in health argued no break 
in spirit. In the last period of his life he 
was aS a watchman on the tower, seeing 
far and wide the panorama of our days 
and seeking his place to serve again. That 
he has now died so suddenly shows that 
his physical hurt was mortal, and that 
doom has been upon him all these last 
days. Mr. Burns was one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw. His outward 
beauty of face and figure was a revelation 
of an inner radiance of spirit. I mourn 
his untimely loss. 

JOHN Haynes HOLMES. 


Mrs. Manchester Dies 


Mrs. Sarah Adelaide Manchester of 
Salem, Mass.,, widow of the late Rey. 
Alfred Manchester, died suddenly Sunday, 
February 5, at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Albert R. Plant, in Providence, R.L, 
where she had gone to visit only the day 
before. She had had heart trouble for 
some time. 

Her maiden name was Sarah Adelaide 
Peckham, and she was married to Mr. 
Manchester, April 29, 1873. She leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. Plant of Providence, 
and Mrs. Waldo BH. Berry of Sewaren, 
N.J., also grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. 

Her husband was minister of the 
Second Church, Unitarian, in Salem, from 
1897 to his death in 1926. / 
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Story of a Very Old Parish 


Westford and the service of its ministers to education 


HE interesting history of the First 

Congregational Parish in Westford, 
Mass., which recently began its second 
eentury of life, really goes back to 1724. 
In that year the westerly part of the town 
of Chelmsford was set off as a separate 
precinct, and the inhabitants began the 
erection of a meeting-house. It was not 
until November 27, 1727, that Rev. Willard 
Hall was ordained as minister and the 
church established as the Second Church 
of Christ in Chelmsford. The parish cele- 


brated its bicentenary on this same day in © 


November in 1927. The historical sketch 
that follows is adapted from the address 
given on that occasion by Edward Fisher 
of Lowell, Mass. 

The first edifice was replaced in 1771 
by a new meeting-house, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1793. The third meeting- 
house was occupied late in 1794, or in 
January, 1795. It was of unaltered Puri- 
tan architecture. It stood lengthwise with 
the street, its porch and front door in the 
middle. On the inside it was all one room, 
with galleries on three sides and the pulpit 
on the fourth. : 

At its services, a conspicuous figure, not 


yet done away with, was the tithing-man ~ 


with his long pole to wake the sleepy up 
and keep the too wakeful quiet. In the 
gallery at the front, where the minister 
could keep his eye on them, were the 
choir. There was no fire in the building 
‘except the few live coals brought in foot 
stoves. Heating of the church was started 
about 1823, followed by music by a bass 
viol a year later. 

In 1846 the interior of the church was 
remodeled, and a basement added. In 
1868 the church was further remodeled at 
an expense of $6,500 and took on its pres- 
ent form and location, extending back 
from the street instead of running parallel 
therewith, with its belfry tower in front. 
Little was left of the former building ex- 
cept its frame and traditions. In 1910 the 
ehurech was the recipient of the beautiful 
memorial window and attractive railing, 
gifts of Hdwin D. Metcalf, of Auburn, 
N.Y., in memory of. his ‘mother, Nancy 
Elizabeth Metcalf, both former residents. 

Rey. Willard_Hall was the first pastor, 
serving until 1775, a period of forty-eight 
years, by far the longest pastorate of any 
in the history of the church. The latter 
period of his pastorate was rather stormy, 
occasioned by his attitude toward the 
Colonial Government, he being termed a 
Royalist. ; 

Since the establishment of the church, 
there have been twenty-six ordained or 
settled pastors, besides many other min- 
isters supplying the pulpit for limited 


periods. Their names and general periods 

of pastorate are as follows: 
‘cry ae C5 ts Gs Cs 0 i nea 1727-1775 © 
PPV. JERSE ROEM! soccer conse 1776-1778 
Rev. Matthew Scribner ........ 1779-1789 
hey. Caleb Blake ....57....;. 1792-1826 
Rey. Ephraim Randall ........ 1828-1831 
Rey. Ephraim Abbot .......... 1831-1836 

and 1841--1845 
_ Rey. Luther Wilson 


Raiea nies nies 1836-1839 


Rev. Edward Capen .,........1845—1846 
Rev. Herman Snow ......05.. 1847-1848 
Rey. John B. Willard ........ 1848-1850 
Rey. Stillman.Clark ...... Sees 1853-1857 
Rev. George M. Rice .......... 1858-1866 
Rev. George H. Young ........ 1866-1872 
Rev, William A; Cram . 3. See 1872-1876 ~ 
Rev. J. Sidney Moulton ...... 1876-1885 
Rey. W.-R.'G: Mellen ... .'. sen 1885-1886 
Rey. Edward B. Maglathlin ....1887—1889 
Rev. Thomas J. Horner ........ 1890-1892 
Rey, John Gi skimpall ... Sauem 1892-1895 
Rev. James Haworth.......... 1895-1896 
Rev. Louis H. Buekshorn (the 

last resident pastor) ...... 1900-1901 

wo; and 1915-1919 
Rev. Merritt S. Buckingham ....1901—1903 
Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey ...... 1903-1911 


Rey. L. B. Weeks (during his 

pastorate he did not reside 

in) Westford) .......... mene 1911-1914 
Rev. John R. Pennington (who 

was during his pastorate a 

student at the Cambridge 

divinity school) ......0mee 1914-1915 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey (whose 

pastorate was of All Souls 

chureh in Lowell) ........ 1919-1920 
Rey. Frank B. Crandall (whose 

regular pastorate is of the 

First Unitarian chureh of 

YC, 1920 to date. 


When the church was established, and 
for more than a century thereafter, towns 
were required by law to maintain a meet- 
ing-house, supply a: minister, and provide 
a parsonage, and the inhabitants were 
taxed for its support. Church attendance 
was compulsory under penalty of a fine 
even as late as 1835. The year 1830, how- 
ever, marked the first step in the eventual 
severance of relations between church and 
town in Westford. 

The church and its pastors have ever 
been stanch advocates of educational ad- 
vancement. Rey. Willard Hall complained 
to the General Court that the Town of 
Westford had not levied the school tax. 
This action on his part naturally aroused 
the ire of some of his fellow townsmen, 
but this did not daunt the pastor. Other 
pastors have served the community as 
members of the School Committee, super- 
intendent of schools, and otherwise. The 
history of Westford Academy is inter- 
woven with that of the church. Rey. Caleb 
Blake, during his pastorate, was one of 
the original subscribers to the formation 
of this institution, and was named in the 
act of incorporation as one of the trustees. 
Rey. Ephraim Abbot was preceptor for 
nine years, during a portion of which 
period he was pastor. For many years 
the graduation exercises of Westford 
Academy were held in this church, and 
continued to be until the year 1907. In 
1905 Westford Academy became the public 
high school. 

The present organ was installed at the 
time of the remodeling of the church. Pre- 
viously music had been furnished through 
the medium of a bass viol, a violin, and 
melodeon. Mary W. Richardson, later the 
wife of Captain Sherman H. Fletcher, was 
the organist, serving until 1901, a period 
of thirty-four years. ; 


‘mitted, 
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At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Fisher recalled the benefactions to the 
chureh of Abiel J. Abbot, clerk for thirty- 
eight years, John W. Abbot, and Allan 
Cameron, and said: 

“To those of the present generation (and 
we must acknowledge they are legion) 
who for one reason or another do not find 
it convenient to attend church services, 
or aid its activities, attention is especially 
ealled to the fact that within the memory 
of some that are in attendance to-day, two 
services were formerly held in this church 
on Sunday, one in the morning and an- 
other in the afternoon. 

“Perhaps some may answer that the 
present-day apathy is a reaction from the 
surcharge of church services. But if they 
will examine the history of our sturdy 
ancestors, who builded and maintained 
this and other splendid structures, they 
should at least receive some inspiration 
impelling them to arise and do their part 
toward the present and future upbuilding 
and maintenance of the institution called 
the church, which is the foundation rock 
upon which all true and enduring char- 
acter building must rest if real happiness 
is to be the heritage of the human race.” 


St. John’s Church Considers 
Assistant for Dr. Eisenlohr 


The largest attendance in years marked 
the annual meeting of the First Protestant 
St. John’s Church, Unitarian, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, January 12. Reports of all 
organizations within the church were sub- 
and showed a healthy state of 
activity, much work accomplished, and 
much planned for the coming year, all 
bills paid, and a balance on hand in the 
treasury of every organization. 

In his report, the minister, Dr. Hugo G. 
Wisenlohr, pointed out the need of reliev- 
ing him of much of the responsibility of 
his position, he having served the congre- 
gation since 1884. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter, confer 
with the minister, and report to the con- 
gregation at an early date. 

Officers for the year are George Muen- 
zenmeier, president; J. B. Petzhold, vice- 
president; George Schraffenberger, secre- 
tary; Charles Dolle, financial secretary ; 
H. William Meier, treasurer. 


Mr. Welch to Andover, N.H. 


Rey. Daniel M. Welch of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church of Andover, N.H. 
He will begin his new duties the first 
Sunday in March. This church also serves 
as the chapel of Proctor Academy, and 
Mr. Welch, who is an experienced teacher, 
is to be assigned a place on the faculty of 
Proctor in the autumn. 


New York Crry.—A Social Justice Com- 
mittee is perfecting its organization in the 
Community Church. The purpose is to 
enlist and to make efficient the social en- 
thusiasm of all members of the church 
and their friends in helping to correct 
unjust social conditions. 
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Tributes to Dr. Horton 


Retires as chaplain of Massachusetts Sen- 
ate after twenty-five years’ service— 
President Coolidge’s letier 


The retirement of Dr. Edward A. Horton. 
after a quarter of a century as chaplain 
of the Massachusetts Senate, was marked 
by impressive ceremonies in recognition 
of his long service, February 6, in the 
Senate Chamber. Dr. Horton was elected 
chaplain emeritus, and was presented with 
a copy of the resolutions passed by the 
Senate upon his retirement, appropriately 
embossed and framed. The presentation 
was made by Wellington Wells, president 
of the Senate, who made an address re- 
ferring to Dr. Horton’s election as chap- 
lain in 1903, and to the qualities which 
have contributed to his success in that 
position. President Wells referred to Dr. 
Horton’s long service as president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, from 
1885 to 1910, and to his distinction as a 
man of letters through his fifteen or more 
books and his various hymns, poems, 
articles, and addresses. He also men- 
tioned some of the honors which have 
come to him, including the office of chap- 
lain of the Massachusetts Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons, of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston, of Kinsley 
Post, G.A.R., and president of the Myles 
Standish Association and Boston Common 
Society, positions which he continues to 
hold. 

An especially valued tribute to Dr. Hor- 
ton was a letter from President Coolidge, 
which was read by Mr. Wells. President 
Coolidge wrote: 

“T am delighted to have the opportunity 
of sending my congratulations to you upon 
the completion of your twenty-five years 
of service as chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts Senate. It is a pleasure to testify 
to the high regard in which you are held 
by me. During my service in the Upper 
House of our State Legislature, I became 
familiar with your fine qualities of heart 
and mind, I learned to respect you as a 

man and to value you as a friend. 

'  ““My.sincere wish is that you may 
be blessed with health and happiness 
through the future years.” 

Other tributes to Dr. Horton were con- 
veyed by letter or in person, expressing 
the esteem in which he is held by former 
presidents of the Senate and other officials 
of the State; and many former members 
of the Senate were present to do him 
honor. 

Dr. Horton was born September 28, 
1843, in Springfield, Mass., and during the 
Civil War served a year or more in the 
South Atlantic Squadron. As a Unitarian 
parish minister he served as follows: 
Leominster, Mass., 1868-75; Hingham, 
Mass., 1877-80; Second Church in Boston, 
of which he is minister emeritus, 1880-92. 
His service as president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society began in 1885, and 
in 1892 he became the executive head of 
the Society and editor of Hvery Other 
Sunday. Among his writings are Sunday- 
school courses, and he prepared the “Book 
of Song and Service,” which was long in 
use in church schools. For years it was 
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his habit to have a weekly word from the 
Sunday School Society in THe ReEcISTER. 

Dr. Horton makes his home in Boston, 
where, with his alert bearing and snowy 
locks, he is a familiar and distinguished 
figure on Beacon Hill. 


Harold A. Bereman Wrote 
Sonnet to James V. Blake 


THE Recistrr is in receipt of a letter 
from Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge of Chicago, 
Tll., president of the James Vila Blake 
Association, calling attention to the fact 
that Harold A. Bereman of Sioux Falls, 
S.D., is the author of the sonnet “To 
James Vila Blake,” published in the De- 
cember 22 issue. In copying the sonnet 
for THE ReEcistTER, Mrs. Trowbridge inad- 
vertently omitted Mr. Bereman’s name, 
and the poem was credited to her in 
publication. 

Mr. Bereman is an editor and writer 
on agricultural subjects. He wrote the 
sonnet on the occasion of Mr. Blake’s sixty- 
ninth birthday. The fourteen lines form 
an acrostic, the first letters spelling out 
the name of the beloved minister and poet. 


Toronto Preacher at King’s Chapel 


The visiting preacher at the King’s 
Chapel week-day services in Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday to Friday, February 21-24 in- 
clusive, will be Rey. Trevor H. Davies of 
the Timothy Baton Memorial Church of 
Toronto, Canada. Mr. Davies is preach- 
ing at Harvard University on Sunday, 
February 19. He is a newcomer to King’s 
Chapel. There will be the usual noon 
Service on Wednesday, February 22, be- 
cause, although that day is a legal holiday, 
it is also Ash Wednesday. On Monday 
there will be the usual organ recital at 
12.15 p.m. by Raymond C. Robinson, the 
King’s Chapel organist. 


Correction 


In the news article, “Dr. T. L. Bliot’s 
Sixty Years in Portland, Ore., Recalled,” 
in Tur Recister of February 2, it was 
erroneously stated that Dr. Thomas Lamb 
Eliot was succeeded in the active pastorate 
of the Portland church by his son, Dr. 
William G. Eliot, Jr. The father was 
settled over this church in December, 
1867; he resigned in January, 1893, and 
was made minister emeritus. Dr. Harl M. 
Wilbur seryed this church from 1890 to 
1898, first as Dr. Eliot’s associate, then as 
minister. Then followed the pastorates of 
Rey. W. R. Lord and Dr. George C. 
Cressey until 1906, when Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., the present minister, was 
settled. 


Proctor Fair and Reunion 


Preparations are complete for the annual 
midwinter Athletic Association Fair and 
Alumni Reunion of Proctor Academy, 
scheduled for February 18 at Andover, 
N.H. There will be a carnival of winter 
sports, an alumni luncheon, and a cabaret 
fair with many booths and much enter- 
tainment. In the evening there will be a 
dance in the Andover Town Hall. 
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Maine Ministers in Meeting 
at Augusta; Conference Plans 


Rev. Walter Greenman of Augusta, Me., 
was host to these Unitarian ministers of 
Maine at a recent meeting: Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner of Calais, Rev. Paul Muder of 
Presque Isle, Rev. Ralph F. Blanning of 
Bangor, Rev. Charles G. Girelius of Hlls- 
worth, Rey. Harry Lutz of Sanford, Dr. 
John W. Day of Kennebunk, and Rey. 
Ward R. Clarke of Saco. 

The young men from Presque Isle and 
Calais, lately engaged there, became ac- 
quainted with the-others, and Mr. Muder 
read a sermon which all felt to be credit- 
able. Mr. Lutz gave a brief review of 
Prof. Michael Pupin’s book, “The New 
Reformation.” Mr. Clarke spoke on Mor- 
rison’s “The Outlawry of War.” 

These were some of the problems con- 
sidered: the right kind of pastoral calls; 
the making of the service of worship of 
greater value; the presenting of the truth 
in the most helpful manner to friends on 
the highroad of life; interesting individ- 
uals in the task of bringing non-church- 
goers to the service of the church. t 

Since the churches are scattered over 
a large territory, it was decided to hold 
the annual meeting of the Maine Confer- 
ence May 17 and 18 in Saco, instead of in 
June, as usual. In this way ministers, 
and perhaps lay delegates, can go from 
Saco to the May meetings in Boston, 
Mass., which come the week following. 


Memorial Plaques, Los Angeles 


A memorial plaque has been placed in 
the base of the fountain in the patio of the 
First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., by members of the Knight family, 
in memory of William H. Knight, Ella 
Waters Knight, and Irving Knight, all of 
whom were at one time members of this 
ehurch. William H. Knight was an early 
Californian who was actively interested 
in the church. It was he who gave the 
name to Lake Tahoe. He was president 
of the Southern California Academy of 
Science and founder of the Astronomical 
Society. 

This church also recently put up a 
memorial plaqué which bears the names of 
Channing, Emerson, and Starr King. 


"Tor Debate. Papal Infallsbality 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., 
will debate the affirmative of the question: 
“Resolved, that the Catholic dogma of in- 
fallibility is man-made,” with Charles B. 
Fay, an attorney, representing the Catholic 
Truth Guild. The debate will be held at 
the Common Cause Forum, Franklin Union 
Hall, Berkeley and Appleton Streets, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sunday evening, February 26. 
This Forum is under Catholic auspices. 


Legacy to Watertown Church 


Among public bequests made by the late 
Charles F. Sherman cf Watertown, Mass., 
is one of $10,000 to the First Parish, Uni- 
tarian, of Watertown. 7 


i 
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Good Sense in Church Extension 


Stimulating discussions at Metropolitan Conference meeting 
—Norman Angell on “The Obligation of Being 
Intelligent Internationally” 


(.HURCH extension can no longer be 
\ conducted on a sentimental basis. No 
church will last that does not first analyze 
the community where it intends to build. 
Simply because there is a large increase 
in population is no sign that there should 
be a proportionate increase in churches 
organized. Such is the substance of the 
findings of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches as reported to the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence, January 29, by the secretary of the 
Federation, Rev. Frederick M. Gordon. 

It is becoming ever more evident that 
sentiment and denominational supremacy 
must not be the criteria by which com- 
munities are fo be served religiously, Mr. 
Gordon pointed out. Analysis and control 
must mark the future of church extension. 
Moreover, it is interesting to note that 
such a policy adopted in the planting of 
new churehes has an indirect tendency 
to force Protestant unity. In other words, 
before a new community is churched, all 


'communions get together and consult as 


to what particular household of faith will 
best serve that community. Such a policy, 


if made national, should directly increase 


the strength and utility of the churches. 
Another point in church extension was 
brought out by Dr. John W. Langdale of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church: Where 
missionary zeal, that is, a firm conviction 


in the uniqueness and usefulness of one’s 


of this resolution, 


- 


faith, is lacking, there will the extension 
of that faith be lacking. If this be true, 
liberalism ought to be marked by con- 
siderable zeal. 

_ At the business session of the Confer- 
ence, Dr. Minot Simons brought up the 
urgent need of supporting the Bronx Free 
Fellowship. At the close of the discussion 
these officers were 
elected: Charles T. Greene of Ridgewood, 
N.J., president; Rudolph C. Neuendorffer 
of All Souls Church, New York City, first 
vice-president; Joseph Allen of White 
Plains, N.Y., second vice-president ; George 
C. Hecker of Flushing, L.I., third vice- 
president; secretary, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker of Hollis, L.I.;, and treasurer, 
Charles P. Blaney, of All Souls Church, 
New York City. 

The delegates took part in the evening 
service of the Willow Place Chapel con- 
gregation, then marched into the church 
to hear Norman Angell on “The Moral 
Obligation of Being Intelligent Inter- 
nationally.” In a humorous but yet vital 
way he built up his theme of the great 
need of being intelligent, of using one’s 
reasoning powers in matters of inter- 
national Yelations. He picturesquely and 
forcefully showed how such irrelevant 
items as cabaret dancers, goal-kickers, and 
lurid oratory can win votes over against 
sanity and ability. It was a thought-pro- 
ducing address, and convinced most of the 
audience of the great need of exercising 
intelligence in politics, local and inter- 
national. In fact, he made it quite clear 


that it was not only an obligation but a 
moral duty to have recourse to reason and 
not to emotions in international relations. 

Ministers who came to churches of the 
Conference during the past year were in- 
troduced by Dr. Sidney B. Snow. They 
were: Rey. Edward B. Davis of Nyack, 
N.Y.; Rey. Harvey Loy of Rutherford, 
N.J.; Dr. Stuart L. Tyson of Summit, N.J.; 
Rey. Joseph §8. Loughran of Orange, 
N.J., and Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode of 
the Chureh of the Saviour. Mr. Davis 
conducted the service before the afternoon 
session, and Mr. Loy presided over the 
musical ministry at both sessions. Rey. 
Arthur T. Brown conducted the evening 
service. 

Credit for the excellence of the program 
must be given to the Program Committee, 
of which Dr. John H. Lathrop was chair- 
man. He was assisted by Dr. Snow and 
Rey. Edwin Fairley. K. C. W. 


Mr. Van Ness Addresses 
Connecticut Gathering 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness, formerly min- 
ister of the Second Unitarian Church in 
Brookline, Mass., spoke on “Our Common 
Gospel” at a recent meeting of some sixty 
Protestant clergymen of New London 
County and vicinity, held in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Universalist, in 
Norwich, Conn. This is an annual gather- 
ing for meditation and prayer and clerical 
fraternizing. Mr. Van Ness was the first 
Unitarian to appear at such an occasion 
as the speaker-guest of the day. Writing 
of this meeting to Tue Recistrr, Rey. A. 
Norwood Foster of Norwich, secretary of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
says in conclusion: - 

“The small things—not without signifi- 
canece—were that the words ‘Universalist’ 
and ‘Unitarian’ were banned from all an- 
nouncement circulars; that one doctrinal 
brother felt called on to explain, just be- 
fore prayer, that Christ—that is, his ver- 
sion of Christology—must be the center of 
all religion; and that Fundamentalist 
pickets, with warning display posters, 


patrolled the sidewalk at the church 


entrance.” 


Montclair Church for Treaty 


The Board of Trustees of Unity Church 
in Montclair, N.J., have sent to the New 
Jersey senators their endorsement of the 
endeavors being made to secure a treaty 
with France and other lands assuring per- 
petual peace. The League of Women 
Voters and Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and kindred organizations circulated peti- 
tions from house to house asking in- 
dividual signatures for this historic en- 
deavor. Many of the workers of Unity 
gave themselves tirelessly to the work. 
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Julian Huxley’s Humanism 


r. Fosdick reviewing his book writes of 
his “sustained spiritual 
valor” 


Several Unitarian ministers are giving 
pulpit reviews of Julian Huxley’s recently 
published book, “Religion Without Revela- 
tion.” Theologically, it is an exposition of 
the humanist position. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, reviewing the book in The 
Saturday Review of Literature, speaks of 
humanism as “a most considerable move- 
ment in religious thinking to-day,” and 
says that Mr. Huxley “fights with sus- 
tained spiritual valor for religion... 
reverently, constructively.” A portion of 
Dr. Fosdick’s review follows: 

“Religion without Revelation’ is also 
the work of an agnostic—of one, indeed, 
who definitely discards belief in a personal 
God of any sort whatever, and pleads for 
‘the liberation of the idea of God from 
the shackles of personality which have 
been riveted on it.’ But anyone who calls 
either the author or the book irreligious 
will be passing judgment on himself rather 
than on them. 

“Indeed, whether one agree with the 
author’s position or not, one who wishes a 
deep insight into a most considerable 
movement in religious thinking to-day 
would do well to read Professor Huxley’s 
book. In America we call the movement 
Humanism. ... 

“Professor Huxley is very insistent 
throughout his book that the curse of reli- 
gion is the idea of a supernatural Deity, 
and that religion is ‘a way of life founded 
upon the apprehension of sacredness in 
existence. What is so very impressive 
in this book is the spectacle of a man who, 
starting with this thesis, labors with toil 
of mind and heart, fights with sustained 
spiritual valor for religion, defends it, en- 
thusiastically seeks to establish it as the 
source of abundant living for the souls 
and societies of men. In a generation 
when many evangelical churches go from 
one year’s end to the other with hardly a 
mention of the Trinity, Professor Huxley 
spends a whole chapter interpreting the 
three Persons in terms of his experience 
of the sacred.... 

“... Diserediting then ‘any super- 
natural spiritual existence or force,’ and 
insisting that ‘religion arose as a feeling 
of the sacred,’ Professor Huxley proceeds 
reverently, constructively, with evident 
relish and earnestness, to map out what he 
thinks are the next steps in religion. Sin 
and penitence, ‘grace and the sense of 
grace,’ mystical illumination in ‘the su- 
preme moments when we feel in touch 
with things eternal and absolute’—all such 
essential experiences of religion he values 
and claims. I know no more valorous 
effort to encompass the whole range of 
religion’s spiritual gifts—without God.” 


Wasuineton, D.C—A set of the En- 
eyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, 
with stand, has been presented to the Ida 
May Gale Memorial Library of All Souls 
Unitarian Church by Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The ways of 


George Washington 
were the ways of 
TRUTH. 
He built for 
eternity 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


“A Country School 
In a Model Town 


“A Country School in a Model Town” is 
the title of an artistically printed folder 
just issued by Proctor Academy for dis- 
tribution among people interested in send- 
ing their boys and girls to a high-grade 
preparatory school maintained on a thor- 
oughly liberal basis. It is illustrated with 
views of Academy buildings and of the 
Kearsarge Mountain scene which the build- 
ings overlook. 

Besides a brief description of the 
educational advantages of the Academy 
proper, the folder has this to say about the 
Lower School for Boys: 

“The Lower School for boys is a very 
definite part of Proctor Academy. A well- 
balanced curriculum of grammar school 
grade is provided. These younger boys 
lead a wholesome and happy home life, 
with a program of activities all their own. 
They are housed in a dormitory apart 
from the Upper School, though both schools 
meet in the general dining room and for 
assembly. At all times a sympathetic 
supervision is exercised by the house- 
mother and by teachers experienced in 
caring for children. Classes in French, 
orchestration, manual training, and gym- 
nasium work are offered under the direc- 
tion of instructors in the Upper School. 
For the sake of continuity, parents find 
it highly desirable to have their young 
boys pursue up through the high-school 
grades an extension of the same courses 
with the same teachers.” 


Pool Table Wanted 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches is desirous of obtaining the gift 
or the loan of a pool table to be used by a 
group of young men connected with Christ 
Church, Unitarian, in Dorchester, Mass. 
Any person wishing to offer such a table 
can communicate with Dr. Christopher 
Eliot, the minister-at-large of the Frater- 
nity, at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Eliot is in this office on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


One Church “Calendar” 


The Unitarian Church in Florence, Mass., 
has a unique idea in church bulletins. 
The two inside pages are printed like a 
single month leaf of a calendar, with the 
various church eyents announced in their 
proper squares. This church also issued 
a regular wall calendar, and has distrib- 
uted blotters bearing the picture of the 
church and brief information. 
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D J SRF EQ Or Rota 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 


—convinced that the belief in the 
infallible Bible is the basic cause 
of all pro-dogma laws and the contro- 
versy in the churches, is sending Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
into the South to give lectures on 
the real origin and character of the 
Scriptures, as revealed by reverent 
modern scholarship, 


Headquarters: 
Sixrppn Buacon Strent, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL | 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
March 27, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for . 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Preswent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Taeasuren, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, | 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian. 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Rev. Watrer S. Swisuemr, Pres, 
For the training of pnt Lise pa Directors of 
Religious Education, and Fiel id Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory — 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


Box 16 ‘a 


ee oe 


in Boston, Mass. 
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ee of Le Christian Union, 
~ Rockford, IIl., Joins Fellowship 


Rev. Charles Parker Connolly has been its minister since 1913 


HE Church of the Christian Union in 

Rockford, Ill., has joined the Unitarian 
fellowship of churches. Affiliation was 
yoted unanimously at the recent annual 
meeting. 

This is an independent, liberal congre- 
gation, a substantial and flourishing or- 
ganization with a long and honorable his- 
tory. The minister is Rev..Charles Parker 
Connolly, and he has held this pastorate 
since, 1913. He is prominent in various 
social and philanthropic movements in 
Rockford, and is a welcome speaker on the 
public lecture platform. 

Mr. Connolly was graduated from Dick- 
inson College with Phi Beta Kappa honors, 
and received his B.D. degree from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1899, magna cum 
laude. Before coming to Rockford, he 
served as minister of the Hiawatha, 
Kans., Congregational Church, 1899-1906 ; 
the Leavenworth, Kans., Congregational 
Chureh, 1906-09; and the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Milwaukee, Wis., 
1909-13. He is married, and has a 


daughter, Mrs. Sarah Frances Caskey, and 
a son, Carter David, in the Experimental 
College of Wisconsin University. 

He delivered the annual sermon at the 
meeting of the Illinois Conference in Chi- 
cago, Ill., last November on “The Glorious 
Sacrifices of Religious Liberals.” Later 
he addressed the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals in the same city on 
“Religious Unity.” At that time he was 
elected an honorary vice-president of the 
Federation. 

The Church of the Christian Union had 
an interesting origin. About sixty years 
ago a Baptist clergyman in Rockford 
began preaching what was then the new 
theory of evolution. His resignation was 
requested, and it was given. But a loyal 
group among his parishioners asked him 
to stay and organize a church in which he 
might have freedom of utterance. From 
this sprang the church which now enjoys 
both freedom and fellowship in a company 
of like-minded churches. 


Personals 


Rey. Elmer D. Colcord, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Trenton, N.J., 
has been appointed to teach the Rutgers 
University extension course in psychology 
given in Trenton during the current 
semester. 


Rey. John F. Meyer, minister of the 
Independent Protestant Church in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently officiated at the funeral 
of a native of Canton, China, by name 
Lee Yum. The mourners were all Chinese, 
and it was at their request that Mr. Meyer 
was called upon. 


Theodore H. McCoskey and Kathryn L. 
Kortright were married recently in Holly- 
wood, Calif. The groom is a direct. de- 
scendant of Blizabeth Abel and George 
Curtis, who were married in England in 
1630 and migrated that year to New Eng- 
land. The officiating minister, Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Abel, is a direct descendant of 
Robert Abel, who also migrated from Eng- 
land to New England in 1630 and who 
was, in all probability, a brother of Dliza- 
beth Abel. Thus were descendants of the 
same family brought face to face after 
297 years. 


Dr. George R. Minot of the Harvard’ 


Medical School, co-discoverer with ‘Dr. 
William P. Murphy of a liver extract for 
the cure of pernicious anemia, and the 
new director of the Thorndike Research 
Laboratory of the Boston City Hospital, 
is a Unitarian, a member of King’s Chapel 
He is a member of many 
medical societies, has held many public 
medical positions, and has written several 


_ scientific papers and articles. 


Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, minister of 
oe First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 


of Frank C. Bowker, city editor of The 
Boston Hvening Transcript, who died Feb- 
ruary 4. Mr. Bowker, in his youth and 
early manhood attended the old Unitarian 
Church in Neponset, Mass., and later was 
a frequent worshiper at the Dorchester 
church, which his mother had attended 
for years. 


Rey. John C. Petrie, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Lynchburg, Va., was 
recently invited to address a class in the 
history of religion at the Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, a Methodist institution. 
A student secretary of the Y. W. ©. A. 
asked Mr. Petrie to repeat his address 
before her organization. He also addressed 
a group at the Y. M. C. A. soon after he 
came to Lynchburg. He gave the Ar- 
mistice Day address at Lynchburg College, 
a Disciples school, and later a number of 
the students attended meetings of the Lay- 
men’s League mission and had private 
talks with Dr. Horace Westwood. 


Henry Kropp, a layman of the Inde- 
pendent Protestant Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected for the thirty- 
second successive year to the presidency 
of the Franklin Loan and Savings Com- 
pany of Columbus, of which he was one 
of the organizers thirty-six years ago. 


Mr. Polley Resigns 


Rey. Henry BH. Polley has presented his 
resignation as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church at Keokuk, Iowa, to take 
effect June 1. After spending the summer 
months at Algoma Camp for Boys at 
Oshkosh, Wis., an institution which he 
organized, nineteen years ago, Mr. Polley 
expects to spend some time in study and 
travel before taking up other work; 
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Exactly 100% Gain 


Alameda church doubles voting member- 
ship in one year—Enthusiastic 
annual meeting 


Gain of exactly 100 per cent. in the 
voting membership of the First Unitarian 
Church of Alameda, Calif., during the last 
year, setting a new high record, was noted 
in reports made at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual dinner of the chureh, held January 26. 
On the program were talks by Dr. N. 
Hill Nesbitt, the minister; Mayor Frank 
Otis; Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry ; 
Rev. Berkeley Blake, Pacific Coast field 
secretary; and Rey. Clarence Reed, min- 
ister of the Oakland, Calif., church. 

Included in the annual reports were 
those by Dr. Nesbitt; James T. Rattray, 
president of the Board of Trustees; John 
Buttrick, treasurer; Dr. Lindsay Peters, 
secretary ; the Women’s Alliance through 
Mrs. R. W. Waterson, and the Laymen’s 
League by Mr. Buttrick. A spirit of en- 
thusiasm and confidence and optimism for 
the future marked the meeting, en- 
gendered by the unprecedented growth and 
achievements during the last twelve 
months. All trustees were re-elected. 

James T. Rattray was later elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. Other 
officers chosen for the coming year were: 
Vice-president, H, A. Beals; secretary, Dr. 
Lindsay Peters, and treasurer, G. JB. 
Plummer. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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POET om GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
ookmarks, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


® CoxSons & Vining 191199234 se 


7 The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston y/ 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


Another thing that seems to improve the 
longer you keep it is your temper.—Detroit 
News. 


“Americanism’—An endless quest after 
something new—a hero, a car, or a Presi- 
dent.—Detroit News. 


One of the strangest things in this world 
is why the self-made. man employs college 
professors to make his sons.—Dallas News. 


A new instrument is a combination of 
the violin and the saxophone. We were 
afraid somebody would think of this. 

—London Opinion. 


Husband (in ear) : “Great heavens! The 
engine is terribly overheated.” Wife 
(calmly): “Then why don’t you turn off 
the radiator?” 


“Cap’n, our foghorn won't work!” 
“What!!?” “Lor’ bless ye, Cap’n, if you 
can say that every ten seconds in the same 
voice, we're saved !’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


In these days of motor competition, the 
pedestrian is never safe. If an automobile 
doesn’t get him, an automobile salesman 
will.—Virginian-Pilot. 


“The cat was making an awful noise 
last night.” “Yes, ever since she ate the 
Canary she thinks she tan sing.”—Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 


“How long have you been working for 
the Swivel Company?’ “Ever since old 
Swivel threatened to discharge me.’’—Pitt 
Panther, 


“The time will come,” shouted the 


speaker, “when women will get men’s 
wages.” “Yes,” said the little man in the 
corner. ‘Next Saturday night.”—Good 


Hardware. 


Little Girl: “Oh, look, Mummy! There’s 
a snow man in front of that store!’’ The 
Snow man: “Don’t you believe it! I’ve 
just been waiting an hour for my wife to 
come out.”—Outlook. 


A pneumatic automobile bumper has just 
been placed on the market, and the only 
thing now needed to make the joys of 
motoring complete is a pneumatic tele- 
phone pole—Detroit News. 


The effect of the movies on churchgoing 
is shown in this Sunday morning conversa- 
tion: Mother: “Hurry dressing, Bthel, 
dear. Service starts at eight sharp.” 
Hthel (age eight) : “I can’t hurry, Mother. 
Let’s go to a temple that is continuous.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 


Dr. Crabbe had almost succeeded in dis- 
mInissing Mrs. Grassaway when she stopped 
in the doorway, exclaiming, “Why, Doctor, 
you didn’t look to see if my tongue was 
coated.” “I know it isn’t,” said the doctor 
wearily. “You never find grass on a race 
track.”—Hverybody’s. 


Three-year-old Agnes was recuperating 
from a short illness. A neighbor, seeing 
her sitting on the front steps, asked, “How 
are you feeling this morning, Agnes?” 
“Well,” she plaintively replied, “I don’t 
feel as good as I would if I could,” 

—Liberty. 
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SIXTY-FIVE OLD MINISTERS) 


are on the pension list. -They . 
have all served over twenty years | 
in our churches. Help us to keep 
their pension up to the modest 
sum of $58.33 a month by send- 
ing your generous Annual Con- 
tribution to the Treasurer, Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENS TGR SOCTEa Y 


eM OLS ¢) 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Re following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. : 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower a 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 = 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
ETS SMS MUSH UMMM en ei iice 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — 8, anship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


AG 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern's delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’ Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. Capitan 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


FOR SALE—Almost new custom-made Haynes 
upright. Can be seen at 63 Roxbury Street. 
Cash, $250. Ask for Mr. Rocurs. 


a 
GRADUATE NURSE will take chronic case, or 
care for elderly person. Willing to help in 
ie M. F, Cnhark, Worcester, Mass. Maple 


Charles E. Park, 
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Church Announcements 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach, 
Vesper service at 4. All the seats are free. 


THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


Minister 
Minister, 
Service, 11 a.m. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Chureh serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M, 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor's Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Eduea- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF ‘THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning  gervice, 

A.M, " 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630),- cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.M. Sunday-school, 3 p.m. Hour 
of ‘organ music at 4.30 by William B. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning service, on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. ; 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister in charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 Am., Morning 
Dean Willard L. Sperry. 


Prayer, with sermon by 
9.30 A.M., Church school at. King’s apel 
House. Week-day services, 12,15 p.m. Mon- 


day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, inclu- 
sive, Rev. Trevor H.’ Davies, Timothy Haton 
Memorial Church, Toronto. §. +. 5 50 
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